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Promenade Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Round dress and scarf mantilla of 
lilac foulard, embroidered with violet silk. Lilac 
crape bonnet, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of blue and white striped 
foulard. Short over-skirt, looped up by means 
of two lapels, and scarf fichu of blue and white 
figured alpaca, trimmed with a pinked frill of 
blue silk. White lace bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Round dress and polonaise of Sultan 
red foulard, with skirt embroidered round the 
bottom and polonaise round the edge with silk 
of the same color. Rice straw toquet, trimmed 
oo a small white bird and ‘fall of white grena- 

ne. 

Fig. 4.—-Dress of light green silk, with long 
black lace paletot with flowing sleeves. Black 
lace bonnet, trimmed with green ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Lavender silk dress, with black lace 
over-skirt and Marie Antoinette fichu. Black 
lace: bonnet, trimmed with lavender ribbon. 





PHILOSOPHY OF FAINTING. 


HERE is fainting and fainting, the real and 

the counterfeit, Many dames either affect 

the one or are affected by the other. The ap- 
parent symptoms of both are similar; but in the 
genuine the patient suffers herself, while in the 
false she causes others to suffer. This, latter 
form of the malady is familiar to most tender 
husbands of the henpecked order, whose wives 
are liable to a severe attack on the least indica- 
tion of a tightening of the purse-strings, between 
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which and the female constitution there seems 
to be a strong sympathy. The smallest con- 
striction of the former is accompanied by a 
corresponding derangement of the latter, and a 
closed purse and a restrained expenditure are 
followed immediately by-a stricture of the chest, 
a diminished circulation of the blood, and other 
symptoms of a well-got-up fainting-fit. 

A remarkable case, successfully treated, may 
be found recorded in the Tatler. A fine lady 
was married to a gentleman who had connubial 
tenderness to a weakness. She determined to 
profit by it, and therefore took upon herself 
to govern her husband by falling into fainting- 
fits whenever she was refused any thing or con- 
tradicted. She made her first trial at dinner. 
While eating the fish she made signs that she 
had swallowed a bone... The man grew pale as 
ashes, and ran to her assistance, calling for 
water. ‘No, my dear,” said she, recovering; 
‘it is down, don’t be frightened.” This was 
sufficient proof of her husband’s softness, and 
she now went confidently to work. On the 
next day she complained that her neighbor’s 
chariot was more stylish than her own. Her 
husband answered: ‘* Madam, you know my 
income ; you know I have lost two coach-horses 
this spring—” Down she fell. ‘‘ Hartshorn! 
Betsy! Susan! Alice! throw water.in her face,” 
With much care she was at last brought to her- 
self, and a new cgrriage immediately bought 
by her husband to prevent relapses of the 
fainting-fits. These, however, continued to 





occur until her husband had the good fortune 
to escape further suffering by death. 

The widow married again, and tried the faint- 
ing-fits upon her second husband. He, how- 
ever, proved to be of sterner stuff than his pre- 
decessor. One day it happened that a discourse 
arose about furniture. He was glad of the oc- 
casion, and stoutly declared that he would never 
lay out more of his money for any fashiona- 
ble gewgaws. His wife immediately fainted. 
He chafes her face, bends her forward, and beats 
the palms of her hands. Her convulsions in- 
crease, and down she tumbles on the floor, where 
she lies quite dead, in spite of what the whole 
family, from the nursery to the kitchen, could 
do for her relief. 

While every servant was thus helping or la- 
menting their mistress, the husbagd, fixing his 
cheek to hers, secretly whispered to her, “‘ My 
dear, this will never do; what is within my 
power and fortune you may always command ; 
but none of your artifices. You are quite in 
other hands now than those of your former hus- 
band.” ‘This almost put her in the condition 
she pretended, and the fainting-fits came thick- 
er. The kind man redoubles his care, helps 
the servants to throw water in her face by full 
quarts, and when the sinking was at the worst, 
said, ‘*Well, my dear,-I must take my leave of 
you till you are more sincere with me. Fare- 
well forever.” With that he ordered the maids 


to keep plying the hartshorn, and went away. . 
He had hardly got to the head of the stairs 








when his wife came after him, and pulling him 
aside, thanked him for her cure. 

The genuine fainting-fit is a more serious 
affair, and would not be readily assumed by any 
woman, not even for a cashmere shawl or a new 


‘chariot and pair. 


Fainting, or syncope, as the doctors technic- 
ally term it, has for its immediate cause a sud- 
den diminution of the action of the heart, 
Hence the familiar symptoms of a death-like 
paleness and coldness of the whole surface of 
the body, ringing of the ears, sickness of the 
stomach, confusion of thought, loss of voluntary 
power, and finally complete prostration and in- 
sensibility. The exciting causes of fainting 
are, as is well known, very numerous. Excess- 
ive pain, a sudden loss of blood, or any dis- 
charge from the body which may produce in- 
stantaneous weakness, great fatigue, intense 
heat, prolonged excitement, and almost any 
depressing emotion of the mind, as fear, disap- 
pointment, grief, and the rest, will bring on a 
fainting-fit. .The manner of action of these 
various exciting causes may be different, but 
they all finally result in producing the same de- 
pressing effect upon the heart. 

All persons are by no means equally liable to 
faint. While there are many who pass their 
whole lives without any personal experience, 
there are others with whom it is almost a daily 
occurrence. Original constitution may have 
something to do with this difference, and there 
is no doubt that a very delicate nervous sensi- 
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bility predisposes to fits of fainting. Thus it is 
that women are more liable than men, not only 
to the false but the genuine. Making all due 
allowance for natural predisposition, there can 
be no doubt that most of the feminine fainting 
is to be attributed to artificial causes, The ex- 
cessive sensibility to impressions, or nervous- 





a fit of , is die, in ninety-nine tase 

of a hundred, to a ience’of the ‘laws 
healih. “It is not sutprising that Our dames of 
waxen Structhre thus subside in a daily faint; 


but it is remarkable that, unsubstantial as they 
are, they sliould survive to undergo a repetition 
of the vai process. 

So familiar, unfortunately, is the ordinary 
fainting-fit that most ‘‘ well-regulated families” 
are provided with all the means and appliances 
for its proper treatment. ‘There is, however, 
one remedy, the most essential of all, which 
generally escapes the vulgar experience. Lhe 
smelling-salts, the hartshorn, the dash of water, 
the sal volatile, and the glass of wine are all 
very well in their place; but these are far less 
important than the simple process of letting the 
patient take the position she naturally assumes, 
of lying upon her back, with her head somewhat 
lower than her chest. The fit has for its cause 
a weakness of the heart, and the gravest symp- 
toms arise from the fact that the brain is in 
consequence deprived of its necessary supply 
of blood. To aid the diminished force of the 
circulation, it is necessary to give it the benefit 
of gravitation, which is done by letting the head 
fall below the chest, so that the current, flowing 
from the heart in the latter, may be running 
down hill in its course to the brain in the former. 

Many deaths have been produced from a 
neglect of this simple precaution of placing 
those who have fainted in a lying position. 
Most people seem to think that they must al- 
ways do the reverse of what Nature indicates ; 
and when a person naturally falls in a fit, these 
busy-bodies set to work at once in raising him 
to his legs and keeping him there. Let him lie 
is a precept that can not be too often repeated. 
The practice, s0 common when a woman is at- 
tacked in church with fainting, of walking her 
out between two able-bodicd male supporters, 
of unbounded benevolence and equal ignorance, 
down a long aisle, is exceedingly dangerous. 
If carried out at all, the patient should be borne 
away horizontally, with her head inclined back- 
ward, 

In the excessive debility of convalescence 
after a severe attack of illness, death is often 
produced by allowing the patient to rise sud- 
denly in his bed, or to attempt to get out of it. 
The heart, partaking of the weakness of the rest 
of the body, has only strength enough to drive 
the blood to the brain when it has the aid, in a 
lying posture, of gravitation. Deprived of this 
suddenly by the upright posture of the body, it 
fails to send its blood to the head, and an end- 
less fainting-fit, or death, is the fatal result. 
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Va We are happy to announce that we shall 
shortly begin in HARPER’S BAZAR the publication 
of “THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD,” a new Love 
Story, richly Illustrated, by the Author of “Ma- 
bel’s Progress,” “ Aunt Margaret’s Troubles,” 
etc., which can not fail to interest and delight the 
reader. 





SUMMER FRUITS. 


HE chemists tell us that the main purpose 

of eating is to keep the body warm. They 
say that the consumption of food necessary for 
this amounts to four times as much as for all 
other objects of the human economy combined. 
Since the animal heat must be kept up to the 
same point at all seasons, it is obvious that 
more of the diet essential to its production is 
required in winter than in summer, for the cold 
of the former is constantly tending to reduce 
the temperature of the body, while the effect of 
the latter is the reverse. 

The heat-producing articles of food are 
termed carboniferous, because they contain car- 
bon, or charcoal, in large proportions. They 
form much the greatest part of human diet. 
The fat of meats, the sugar, the starch, and oil 
of vegetables, which are the main constituents 
of all we eat, belong to them. These are, and 
should be, eaten in all seasons, for the human 
furnace must be kept constantly supplied with 
fuel, and its heat never be allowed to fall below 
98°, a temperature essential for the due opera- 
tion of the vital processes. Requiring, howev- 
er, a much larger quantity of carboniferous or 
fatty food in winter, we take it in a concen- 
trated form, and thus feed largely upon pork, 
butter, and other oleaginous articles. In sum- 
mer, wanting less to keep up the same degree 
of heat, we take our carbon in a more diluted 
shape, as we find it in vegetables and fruit, 
which we*corisume largely. 

The chief advantage of vegetable food may 
be that it furnishes us with a convenient means 
of graduating the supply of carbon to the di- 
minished demand of the human body for it in 








warm seasons and climates. It has, however, 
other qualities which make it indispensable as 
an article of dict. ose deprived of veg- 
etable food suffer from Scarvy, which was the 
most fatal and common of diseases, until Cap- 







tain ‘Cook, the t' Havigator, discovered the 
cause’ and the rémedy in the form of 
lemon“juice, Medical chemists attribute’ this 
“action of vegetables ‘and fruits to the acids 
“which they “all contain. These acids are not 


suppOsed to supply the body with any substance 

to its support, but to act by expelling 
from it what is injurious. ‘They are considered 
to be rather’ ‘medicine than food. There are 
certain substances called alkalies which are de- 
posited in the human system, and which, if al- 
lowed to remain, will disorder its functions. 
These the acids of vegetables and fruit: are 
supposed to take up and carry away with them 
in their easy exit from the body. 

The remedial effects of the grape are so high- 
ly esteemed in those countries where it is pro- 
duced, that it is customary for persons afflicted 
with various disorders to resort to the vineyards 
during the time of the vintage for the purpose 
of physicking themselves with this fruit. For 
two or three weeks the patient submits to what 
is called a cours de raisin, a course of grapes, 
gorging himself with them, and in the mean 
time eating nothing else. The grape-cure has 
a high reputation in the countries where it is 
used; but it is probable that, like all popular 
remedies, it gets more credit than it deserves. 

Fruits, however, of all kinds, when eaten 
moderately, are of unquestionable benefit to the 
health, and should be made a part of the daily 
food not only during the seasons of their ripe- 
ness but in all other, which is possible with the 
mode of preservation now practiced. Those 
preserved fruits are the best which retain the 
most of their original character. 

There is an old Spanish proverb which says : 
“Fruit is gold in the morning, silver at noon, 
and lead at night.” In all tropical countries, 
where the fruits form so large a portion of the 
daily food, it is customary to eat them during 
the early part of the day. ‘This practice would 
seem to confirm the teaching of the proverb. 
There is little doubt that the common habit of 
gorging ouaselves with fruit at dessert, when 
we are already replete with a superabundant 
dinner, is a bad one. This but adds a crown- 
ing ill to the evils of satiety. 





PROPER EXERCISE. 


UCH is the intimate relation between the 
body and mind that it is impossible to de 
any good to either unless the actions of both 
are kept in harmony. This truth is well 
demonstrated by the utter uselessness of all 
physical exercise for health’s sake, unless ac- 
companied by a wholesome mental activity. 
Let any one, while depressed in mind, test his 
muscular power, and he will soon find how lit- 
tle able and disposed he is to use it. On the 
other hand, if he exerts his physical strength 
when under the animating influence of pleasur- 
able emotions, he is scarcely conscious of the 
effort. If physical exercise is persisted in with 
the indisposition and incapacity for it that 
come from mental depression, the result is an 
excessive prostration which is of course injuri- 
ous to the health of the body. On the contra- 
ry, the exertion of the muscular force, stimu- 
lated and supported by a cheerful mind, can be 
continued almost indefinitely, with the good ef- 
fect of giving increased vigor to the whole hu- 
man system. 

All plans of exercise should be based upon a 
regard to the harmonious action of mind and 
body. The' solitary “constitutional” walk, as 
it is called, taken for health’s sake, is of no ben- 
efit, for it’‘tan be seldom varied, and does not 
supply divérsion to the mind, which continues 
to fret itself and weary the body. Horseback 
exércise’i8 much superior, for the reason that 
in the thanagement of the beast there is neces- 
sarily a constant call upon the attention which 
keeps the mental faculties occupied, and thus 
relieves them of all depressing and exhausting 
influences. 

Those sports requiring physical effort and the 
open air are excellent for health, as they occu- 
py the mind pleasurably at the same time that 
they exercise the body. It is surprising how 
much work can be got out of the muscles when 
stimulated to action by agreeable emotion. A 
child will run, and climb, and tumble, and 
shout, and indulge in boisterous effort of allkinds 
the whole day, apparently without any fatigue, 
while engaged in play with his fellows; but let 
him take the shortest and most composed walk 
with an elder, and he will hardly step a dozen 
paces before he begins to lag back in weari- 
ness, 

The great point to be considered in any plans 
of exercise for health’s sake, is the intimate al- 
liance between body and mind, and the neces- 
sity of providing simultaneously for the occupa- 
tion of both. It matters little how the muscles 
are put into action; but that form of physical 
exercise is the best which is accompanied by 
the most agreeable mental emotions. Pleasant 
company will give a refreshing and wholesome 
effect to a long walk, which if taken alone would 
only weary and weaken. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Brive. 

Y DEAR LAURA,—I received your de- 

lightful letter from Melon’s charming 

house up the river, and I have been thinking a 

great deal of your kind confidence. Indeed 

when, after reading it, I walked out into Mad- 

ison Square, and betook ‘myself’ to* pleasing: 

meditation, I must have beamed in the most 

extraordinary manner, for when I came upon 

Mr. Peter Paul Pry, he exclaimed; in amaze- 
ment: 

“Bless my soul, Bachelor, what has hap- 
pened to you? You are not going to be mar- 
ried, eh ?” 

And we both burst into such a merry laugh 
that I saw all the nursery-maids near us looking 
at us in alarm and rapidly hastening away, evi- 
dently under the conviction that we were two 
elderly lunatics of an inoffensive turn. 

‘*No,” said I. ‘*No, my dear Pry, not ex- 
actly married; but what would you say if the 
lovely Laura whom I saw married last week 
had writte.. to me in the very midst of her bliss- 
ful honey-moon to remind me that I had forgot- 
ten to send her the letter of advice I promised ? 
Wouldn’t that make you beam ?” 

“Possibly it might make me; but I don’t be- 
lieve it would amuse the lovely Laura’s hus- 
band,” replied Peter Paul Pry. 

“Nonsense,” answered I. ‘Louis and I 
are as old friends as Laura and I; and I have 
given him a good many hints also.” 

‘*Very well,” continued Peter Paul, soberly ; 
‘* all I know is, that if I were just married and 
buried in bliss at Melon’s place in perfect June 
weather, and Mrs. P. should write letters to 
ancient single gentlemen, asking their advice 
about married life, I should think a good deal 
of honey had dropped out of my moon.” 

Pry seemed to be in such sober earnest that 
I could only laugh again, and after a moment 
he joined. The idea of his being just married 
struck him as it did me, and our uproarious fun 
caused still further consternation among the 
nursery-maids, 

Then, my dear Laura, I told him that I was, 
as it were, a parent to you, and that your long 
habit—having no parent of your own—of con- 
sulting me upon every occasion, had caused you 
to write the letter now. And whether any body 
else understand or not, you and I do; and that 
is quite enough. It is delightful to think of 
you among those June roses, walking and driv- 
ing in the pretty roads, and looking out upon 
the soft distances of the placid summer river. 
I imagine you and Louis sitting upon that se- 
cluded little seat under the Pines, which com- 
mands so exquisite a view,.and watching the 
shining white sails as they move gradually away, 
away, until they seem to glimmer and fade in 
the warm haze, and vaguely fancying, as you 
look, that you are beholding the image of your 
own lives as they glide calmly off and away, and 
disappear under the soft veil of the future. 

.Now, my Princess, I should say if I were 
with you, this seems to you your happy island, 
and soit is. Let me be your Mentor; for even 
on the happy island—even basking in the ten- 
der radiance of somebody’s eyes—Mentor is a 
useful friend. Yet he would not speak, he 
would have no right to speak, if he did not feel 
his heart beat with your joy. Why is it, I won- 
der, that there is a sort of half-pitying tone in 
the warm congratulations with which the older 
married people greet the newly-married? I 
observed it, my good Laura, last week at your 
own joyous nuptials. When Mr. and Mrs. 
Zoroaster stepped up and shook hands and 
wished you joy, and old Zoroaster said, with a 
brisk air of originality, ‘‘ Happy the bride the 
sun shines on!” and then passed on to inspect 
the bridal gifts, he had a kind of ‘poor young 
people” air about him which was quite touch- 
ing. And do you know what that solemn old 
beau, Prig, said to Mrs. Zoroaster? ‘*Ma- 
dame,” he said, with the profoundest gravity, 
‘*Madame, I am very glad that the bride 
shows. It is always so much pleasanter when 
the bride shows.” I suppose he was afraid you 
might hurry home from church and run off 
upon your tour, as some brides do, without be- 
ing seen, 

I am very glad, dear Laura, that you did 
not follow that odious custom. Don’t let us 
have any needless affectations. If you make 
an event of the wedding, don’t be afraid of the 
details. If you wish to be married in church 
and mean to take a steamer or a boat imme- 
diately afterward, do it; but wear a neat tray- 
eling-habit. If you want to wear the evening- 
dress of a bride, do it; but leave time enough 
to see your friends at home afterward. Don’t 
scurry back to the house as my sister Smith 
did, and I always laughed at her for it, and 
change your dress and escape surreptitiously 
into a carriage and drive off, without letting 
any body see you. Why should you? Are 
you ashamed of being married, or of being seen 
because you are married? If you must have 


; absolute privacy, very well. Go to a Justice 


of the Peace and be happy. 

Here I am, as usual, spattering about. © But 
I must add one thing more. Haven’t we had 
enough of the exhibition of bridal presents? 
For an old bachelor it is perhaps rather a deli- 
cate subject; for, as he can never expect to xe- 


ceive any, he may be supposed anxious to put a 
stop tomthe giving. I protest that I have no 
such féélitig. ‘To all my dear friends upon the 
eve of Matrimony I have for many years given 
a silver'tea-strainer, It is a ‘modest offering, 
but it is\given with as much sincere good feel- 
ing as if it were a silver dinner service. ‘A 
dinner of herbs and content therewith.” Ileave 
the stalled ox to Tilbury, and I am rejoiced 
that he is able to distribute so many specimens 
of that animal. But why make the wedding- 
‘feast a cattle-show? Pardon me! I mean, 
why put the tea-strainers and the oxen upon 
exhibition? Indeed, my dear Laura, when I 
stood in your uncle’s house, and saw the crowd 
pressing into the room where the presents were, 
and remarked Mrs. Zoroaster and old Miss Be- 
hemoth going about with their eye-glasses, study- 
ing the pretty things that kind friends had sent, 
I knew their emotions as if I had been taken 
into their most secret confidence. They were 
“pricing” my tea-strainer and Tilbury’s ox. 
They were saying that it was rather mean for 
Mr. Bachelor to give such a paltry gift to a dear 
friend, and wondering if Tilbury could have 
paid five hundred dollars for his offering. And 
they had such a greedy look in their eyes! 

Of course you see what a senseless rivalry it 
leads to. Family ambition is aroused. Feel- 
ing of every kind is enlisted. If Julia has a 
splendid array of gifts Jemima is notified if hers 
are less splendid; and Jemima’s mother and 
sisters, and possibly that wise man, her father, 
and that equal sage, her brother Reginald, har- 
bor the most uncomfortable emotions, Then 
there are a great many of our nervous friends, 
like the Belisariuses, who think.that they ought 
to give gifts because others do, and it is a seri- 
ous tax upon the slender Belisarius purse. Be- 
sides, what is in its nature so truly private as a 
wedding gift? It is a token of affection—and 
its real worth and beauty can not be seen by 
Mrs. Zoroaster’s greedy eye-glasses, however 
solid and shining the mere external substance 
which they behold. I am probably a very an- 
tiquated and impracticable old curmudgeon, but 
I can not help thinking that there is something 
a little vulgar in this exhibition. And when it 
comes—as it has come now, and as is constant- 
ly done—to mentioning upon a card the pres- 
ents which have been delayed I make a stand, 
and I insist that a much more convenient meth- 
od would be to write out a list of all the gifts, 
have it printed upon bridal white satin, and dis- 
tributed to each of the guests. - 

Besides, my dear Laura, if it be tolerable that 
the bridal gifts should be exhibited, why not the 
trousseau? Why do we not pass in review the 
apparel of the bride, and study her skirts, her 
dresses, her linen? ‘They are all part of her 
outfit, They are often very costly and very 
beautiful. No, I affirm that for my part I am 
satisfied if, in the felicitous language of Prig, 
the bride shows. Ido not wish to see how os- 
tentatious ‘Tilbury has been, nor what wretched 
taste the Stanhopes have, nor to contemplate 
the pair of salt-spoons with which Peter Paul 
Pry flanks my silver tea-strainer. Those are 
impertinent to the occasion. Here is the sweet 
bride—say, for instance, a certain Laura who 
shall be nameless—she is all silk or muslin, 
or lace and orange flowers. It is her wedding- 
day, and she permits me to be one of the wit- 
nesses of her taking Louis before Heaven to be 
her husband. That interest must be sole and 
supreme. When you ask me to see her tea- 
caddies and her soup-spoons I decline your po- 
lite invitation, and have the honor to inform 
you that when this happy ceremony closes, if 
there is yet daylight, I will accompany you to 
Tiffany’s, and see as much silver-ware as you 
choose. 

If you had the moment to spare, dear Laura, 
I should like to say a word about the ceremony 
itself, and it is this: If you are to be married 
by a clergyman, let him follow the Episcopal 
form. Don’t leave it to his inspiration and his 
extemporaneous performances. I remember 
once going to a wedding—it was a June day 
long and long ago, and just as bright and beau- 
tifui as the fairest day of this June in which I 
am writing to you—and the clergyman, good 
soul, but not easily inspired, and oh! not gifted 
in prayer, when the brilliant bridal party ar- 
rived before him began an essay upon marriage! 
He told us that men and women were created 
to live together—that Christ had wrought his 
first miracle at a wedding—that it was a very 
serious relation—and he went on through a 
continuous series of dreary platitudes until he 
seemed suddenly to r ber himself, and 
married them as it were ina parenthesis, Then 
he made a prayer harmonious with the essay, 
and all was over. Now marriage is a cere- 
mony, and why not be sure, since you propose 
to go through a form, that it is a stately and 
solemn, not a stupid form? Of course the nat- 
ural emotions and the associations at a wed- 
ding make it serious enough; but why should 
the ceremony be commonplace and flat? — 

I asked myself this question a dozen times 
upon that old June day, and I asked all my 
neighbors, but neither I nor my neighbors could 
answer it. And, dear Laura, you will observe, 
also, that I have not begun to reply to your 
question which I took my pen in hand to an- 
swer. But I will do so next week. My mind 
{ began to maunder as I began to talk of mar- 
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riage and weddings, and I have given you 
advice which you can not take. For why tell 
a wayfarer how to leap the stream when he is 
already over? But perhaps you will show my 
letter to Juliet, your younger sister; and who 
knows? by the time her Romeo appears, she 
may have come to the conclusion that there was 
some sense in what Lanra’s old bachelor hint- 


ed, and have resolved that her wedding shall ° 


not be marred by an exhibition of tea-strainers 
and stalled oxen. 
Next week, then—and good-by, 
Your still beaming 
Otp BacHELoR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPPINGS. 


OTWITHSTANDING the prevalent. fash- 
ion of complete costumes for street dress 
there have been several new styles of mantles 
introduced this season. Outside garments for 
short suits are usually made with sleeves, as the 
polonaise and Watteau, or in fichus with sashes. 
Only a few scarf mantillas are made of the same 
material as the dress; but black wrappings, sold 
separately to be worn over any dress, are either 
scarf burnous or of circular shape. Glossy faille 
and poult de soie are the material for heavy 
mantles; a cashmere with crape finish is an in- 
. termediate article; and grenadine and net are 
the next grade below lace. 

A handsome imported model, to be worn with 
a church or visiting dress, may be made of any 
of the materials alluded to. It consists of two 
large capes. ‘The upper cape is pointed at the 
sides and taken up in four pleats in the middle 
of the back. Over this is a long, narrow pointed 
hood, ornamented with grelots of cord and passe- 
menterie, and finished with a tassel. Wide 
fiinge with passementerie heading is the trim- 
ming. ‘The specimen shown us was of gros 
grain, marked $175. <A scarf mantilla at $125 
is a long piece of silk curved out to fit low about 
the shoulders, with rounded fronts crossed over. 
The back is pleated up and adorned with a hood. 
Wide guipure lace of rarely fine quality in a leaf- 
pattern surrounds the garment. 

A stylish and peculiar mantle is called the 
Maintenon. ‘The front and back shoulder-pieces 
and sashes are of silk. The fall over the arms 
resembling sleeves, and the side bodies, are of 
guipure lace. 

The most useful garment of the season is a 
polonaise or redingote of black silk, as it serves 
for an over-dress to skirts of all the different col- 
ors. It is cut closer to the figure than those 
made in the winter, and is confined at the waist 
by a belt and short sash of four large loops, and 
wide fringed ends. The neck should be en re- 
vers, rolling almost to the belt. The front of 
the skirt should be fastened at the side-seam in 
order that the full width may be rounded, and 
left without a row of buttons down the centre, 
thus giving the appearance of an upper-skirt. 
White bodies of tucked muslin, with turned- 
down collars and cuffs, are worn with the col- 
ored skirt. 

Fringe and lace are the most fashionable trim- 
mings. Guipure lace is again very much used, 
and is imported in new designs of medieval pat- 
terns, and in leaves without flowers. A succes- 
sion of-small, narrow satin folds, ruches, quill- 
ings, or passementerie form the heading for fringe 
and lace. Buttons are large and flat. Tassels 
with square heads, long pendent cones, and flat 
grelots are used to ornament sleeves and revers. 


LACE GARMENTS. 


It is in lace wrappings that the greatest vari- 
ety of shape is seen. We must first tell our 
readers that these fanciful styles of mantles are 
not made in real lace. Chantilly, point, and fine 
thread mantles retain the standard shawl shape, 
with occasionally a circular garment. The bur- 
nouses, polonaises, and fanchonettes are consid- 
ered only transitory fashions, and are made of 
the woven lama, or the new Princesse lace, which 
closely imitates thread, has fine meshes, and is 
very soft, without that harsh wiriness peculiar 
to woven lace. ‘The figures are shaded, woven 
thick and thin, producing a pretty etfect when 
worn over colored silk. 

Large lace points are not graceful with short 
dresses, nor are they now considered stylish with 
trained skirts when hanging plain from the shoul- 
ders. Ladies who possess valuable mantles are 
making them available by arranging a burnous 
fold in the back, or by looping them in several 
folds at the neck, with a thread’ bow and barbe 
for ornament, or a rosette of lace or ribbon. The 
folds look careless and unstudied, but are ar- 
ranged by the modiste with great care to prevent 
the lace from being injured. A .most stylish 
garment was made in this way from an old-fash- 
ioned mantilla scarf that had been out of use for 
several seasons, preserved merely on account of 
the beautiful material. It is of guipure net, low 
on the shoulders, bordered with two ruffles of 
lace. ‘The modiste, an artiste in her way, folded 
four deep pleats on each side and in the back, 
securing them with shell bows of black faille. 
Two graceful curves are thus formed in the back. 
The long fronts are crossed on the bosom and 
fastened in the back over the tournure by a bow 
and short sash. When permanently fixed in this 
manner the mantilla is readily adjusted, and is 
in good style. 

‘The most expensive lace mantle for sale in 
New York is a Chantilly burnous from the 
French Exposition, offered at $2000. It is of 
gossamer fineness, with remarkably small and 
distinct meshes overwrought with figures of 
rare size in such fine material. A white point, 
valued at $1200, is a combination of round point 
and point appliqué. The border is a medieval 
pattern in round point. The fragile frostélike 
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centre of appliqué is in a floral design. A large 
circular of the same combination is valued at 
$900. Thread points from $900 down to $100 
are displayed. ‘The only fancy mantle in thread 


lace shown us is a long peplum scarf. It is high , 


at the throat and deeply pointed on the sides and 
caught up in the centre of the back witha barbe. 
Price $200. 

A fanchonette of Princesse Dentelles is a 
novel garment shaped like a fichu with bres 
telles. Instead of crossed ends it has square 
basques front and back, gathered in at the 
waist under a lace belt. This is suitable only 
for very young ladies. In black lace the price 
is $30, in white $37. Another shape is a half- 
adjusted basque with slashed skirt and coat- 
sleeves. The lama polonaise, described before, 
is shown with both closed and flowing sleeves. 
A graceful round mantilla has two circular capes, 
the upper one about half the size of the lower. 

Ladies who can not afford to buy thread lace, 
and who object to lama, are advised that pale- 
tots and mantillas of guipure net are made by the 
modistes in good style at a very small expense 
compared with the prices asked for imported 
mantles. The quaint, curious designs of gui- 
pure are particularly suitable for the present 
picturesque style of dress. Some pretty gar- 
ments are formed of guipure insertion in length- 
wise or diagonal rows, carefully sewn together. 
These jackets have an advantage over those that 
are imported in being fitted to the figure for which 
they are designed. Bands of colored velvet are 
passed through the meshes of the lace to enliven 
the toilette when worn with a white dress. For 
full-dress receptions a mantle of white guipure is 
shown, ornamented with clusters of appliqué em- 
broidery and butterfly bows of ribbons the color 
of the silk with which it is to be worn. 


CARRIAGE WRAPS. 


The Bedouin style is repeated in all kinds of 
material for carriage and evening wraps. Soft 
chiné crépe, goat's hair, and woolen grenadine 
scarfs, with the Arab fold in the back, are dis- 
played in solid white, blue, or scarlet, and in 
stripes ef color alternating with white. A very 
handsome one is of a rich fabric as glossy as 
satin, laminated with gilt that is warranted not 
to tarnish. A bouillon fringe is on the border. 
The tassels are of gilt and white camel’s-hair. 
Another, very gorgeous, is of black and gold. 
For a young lady is a scarf of blue and silver, 
with blue crimped fringe border and tassels. 

A goat’s-hair burnous is flecked with tiny 
streaks of several different colors. Grenadine is 
in solid inch-wide stripes, lavender and white, or 
blue. A woolen Bedouin at $14, woven to im- 
itate basket cloth, is a useful garment for after- 
noon drives in the country. 

The large round burnous of fine cashmere, 
lined with soft Marseilles silk, is the favorite 
shape of the sortie-du-bal. One lately imported 
as part of a bridal outfit is of white cashmere, 
lined with pink silk. It is bordered with white 
chenille fringe, each thread of which is finished 
by a flat pendant. Underneath this is a pink 
fringe, crimped to resemble crépe. Medallion 
trimmings of chenille, satin, and chain stitch. 
The hood is faced with satin and edged with 
fringe. 

The Russian Baschlik, illustrated during the 
winter in the Bazar, is in favor at the watering- 
places. It is a hood meant to be worn on the 
head, and not merely for ornament. A cape, 
with long tasseled ends, covers the shoulders and 
crosses in front, affording the protection so nec- 
essary with low evening dresses after leaving a 
heated ball-room. The pattern is of simple con- 
struction, and can be easily made from the de- 
signs furnished in our previous Numbers. It is 
an inexpensive and picturesque wrapping. 


SEA-SIDE AND YACHTING JACKETS, 


Sea-side and yachting jackets of white serge 
are made short, close-fitting, with nearly tight 
sleeves, and are buttoned with shell-shaped but- 
tons of a color to match the silk with which they 
are trimmed. These jackets display a good fig- 
ure to advantage, and are sought after during 
the boating season. ‘The trimming is a fold of 
blue or scarlet gros grain, with fluted shells of 
the same pendant as a border. A blue serge 
jacket, bordered with white, is made with point- 
ed revers, disclosing a habit shirt. : 

The Moorish jacket is piquante and gay. It is 
made of black crape cloth, with sleeves, rounded 
in front to show a lace bodice. The back has 
pointed basques. The front and basques are 
braided with gilt, in arabesque patterns, Ball 
fringe of black and gilt on the edge, 


TRAVELING WRAPS, 


The plaid Galway or Colleen Bawn circular 
of Scotch plaid is desirable for an extra covering 
in * -veling. It has an upper cape, looped up in 
the back, with two rosettes.. A burnous of gray 
cloth, with bright plaid border, is reversible, be- 
ing plaid on the under side, with a gray border. 
Water-proof blouses, with sleeves and cape, are 
confined by a belt, and reach to the edge of the 
dress. Gray linen overalls, similarly made, are 
preferred to the circular dusters. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Messrs, A. T. Srewart & Co.; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Jamms A. Hearn & Son; and 
Mesdames D1epEn, VIRFOLeEt, and BaILLaRD. 





PERSONAL. 


WHEN Miss Cusnman comes home this sum- 
mer it will be for good, and she will make her 
home in the pretty town of Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, where Mrs. F. A. KEMBLE has a little place. 

—Mr. Mandarin BuRLINGAME is a Michigander 
by birth and the son of an inn-keeper. emos- 
thenes in his youth is said to have ed 
the waves of the sea, to acquire the ability to 
speak to a tempestuous popular assembly; but 


! Mandarin Buruicame, not residing near the 

sea in his youth, harangued the forest trees of 

Michigan, near his father’s inn. They listened 

to his remarks with majestic composure, and 

canes when the wind blew, wagged their 
8. 


—Mrs. JANE Park, a native of North Carolina, 
but long a resident of Cleveland, Ohio, entered 
on her 104th year last week. She is hale and 
hearty, with much aptitude for eating and re- 
pose. 

—A nice anecdote of Mlle. Nrtsson is current 
in Paris: A concert was planned for the benefit 
of the destitute of that city by a committee of 
ladies. The success naturally depended on se- 
curing the services of a first-rate artiste. One 
was applied to who named her price $1000. 
‘But how much will remain for our poor?” de- 
spairingly inquired the fair president. A peti- 
tion was laid before Mlle. NrLsson, whose reply 
was, ‘‘ I was born of poor parents, I well remem- 
ber their gratitude when in sickness or trouble 

“they received help. I am only too grateful if 
Providence allows me in turn to be the means 
of others, as poor as we were, being relieved.” 
Mlle. NILsson never sang more exquisitely, and 
os pecuniary result was in every respect grati- 
ying. 

—A distinguished authoress writes: ‘‘I think 
that the Bazar is about the most useful thing 
that ever was done to teach idle young women 
how to employ themselves and destroy the des- 
potism of milliners and mantua-makers. They 
told me in ae that they sold fifty cop- 
ies every week in Willard’s Hotel alone.”’ 

—The ‘‘ wages” of the PRINCE OF WALES, all 
told, amount to about £500,000 per annum, and 
there is talk of giving him another £50,000 per 
annum to enable him to keep up an establish- 
ment in Ireland. His last proposition is to es- 
tablish a new club where the American game of 
ten-pins is to be made a feature. To this club 
no one will be admitted except on invitation. 
The number will be 350; entrance, 100 guineas; 
yearly subscriptions, 30 guineas. As the Prince 
is said to owe a great variety of creditors more 
pounds than he yearly receives, and as he can 
only have bought this club-house in the sense 
of promising to pay for it, there is every reason 
why Parliament should come promptly to the 
rescue of his distressed finances. hat is the 
use of being a prince if you can’t have your 
debts paid by the public? 

—They talk quite plainly about the sad ways 
into which the EMPEROR oF RussrA has fallen. 
He drinks too much—quite too much; goes to 
bed nearly every night in what the Yankees call 
‘“‘a state of Hail Columbia,’’ and has been on 
the very point of ‘‘del. trems.”” His wife feels 
shocked about it, the more so as she is a con- 
firmed invalid. And then the Crown PRINCE 
neglects his beautiful wife, Dagmar, and keeps 
away from home altogether too much. The 
royalty of Russia may, therefore, be said to have 
rather a poor time of it. 

—The Queen of Prussia and the Queen of En- 
land are said to cordially dislike each other. 

e King finds more favor in VicToRIa’s eyes, 
probably because he is a fast friend of his daugh- 
ter-in-law, “‘ Vicky ;” though ‘ Vicky’’ in 1 
came near breaking with the King, because she 
was then opposed to the war, and wanted his 
Majesty to miss Bismarck. She took no 
pains at that time to conceal the disgust with 
which the wily Premier inspired her. But she 
has since owned up that she was mistaken in 
him, and she is now the best friend he has at the 
Prussian Court. Her husband, though a very 
good fellow in his byes is rather weak, and is 
generally led by his w fe. Strange to say, this 
young a ge who during the first year of their 
wedded life almost felt an aversion to each 
other, are now so tenderly attached to each 
other that the courtiers turn up their noses at 
their display of ‘‘plebeian and_burgher-like”’ 
love. en Wiis I. dies ‘‘ Vicky” will be 
King of Prussia, and she will try hard to become 
Emperor of Germany. She is a great deal more 
ambitious than her mother, and exceedingly 
popular, owing to the great energy with which 
she proceeds in all charitable undertakings. 
The old Queen-dowager ExizaBetu, the evil 
genius of Prussia, hates her with intense bitter- 
ness, and has tried for years to undermine her 
influence with the King, but ‘‘ Vicky” has thus 
far always triumphed; and, as the bad old Queen- 
dowager has of late been paralyzed, and can no 
longer leave her sick-bed, her pernicious influ- 
ence can no longer do a great deal of harm. 

—Little Miss Starrs made quite a hit at her 

resentation to Louis NAPOLEON, who asked her 

rst name. ‘‘Helen,’’ she replied. ‘I could 
wish, Mademoiselle, that I were Paris,”’ gallant- 
ly returned the Emperor. ‘Impossible, Sire, 
since you are France!” said she, with ready 
wit. 

—Mrs. MANTON MARBLE, who died on the 17th 
ult., was a lady of rare mental endowments and 
accomplishments, and abounded in all those do- 
mestic virtues and charms that made her the de- 
light of her home, as well as of the brilliant so- 
cial circle in which she moved. 

—Mr. Cotrax is already paying the § ceria 
for early popularity. A Western paper declares 
that there are so many boys in Indiana named 
for him that all the grave-stone cutters keep on 
hand stones cut, ‘‘Sacred to the Memory of 
ScHUYLER CoLFaAx ——,”’ the last name to be 
inserted after the funeral. 

—A pleasant little picture of the Princess of 
Wales, drawn by a young American lady in Lon- 
don and sent for publication to the Philadelphia 
Saturday Evening Post : 

‘“Here comes the Princess of Wales! We all 
sat up very straight, trying not to look curious, 
and pleased, and conscious, and feeling that we 

failed miserably in the attempt. One young 
person donned her eye-glasses, and wished that 
circumstance and high-breeding would have al- 
lowed the use of opera-glasses instead. Mean- 
while a stylish landau rolled toward us, drawn 
by two handsome prancing bays. The coach- 
man and footmen were dressed in plain dark 
livery—the whole equipage and its appoint- 
ments being as simple, unpretending, and per- 
fect as one could wellimagine. Two ladies were 
seated in the carriage, one of whom turned her 
calm, quiet gaze full upon us—it was the Prin- 
cess. She has an oval face, pale and pathetic— 
with a quantity of hair, of that neutral tint 
called light brown, drawn carelessly away from 
the smooth, frank brow. Her blue eyes are 
large, sad, and questioning; her nose slightly 
aquiline, and her mouth is very sweet and sensi- 
tive. Not beautiful), and hardly to be called even 
.pretty, except, perhaps, under a flattering gas- 











light, with the brilliant adjuncts of a splendid 
toilette, she yet has a tender, womanly, flower- 
like face that would, in any rank of life, cause a 
good man involuntarily to accord her his pro- 
tection, and a good woman to give her her love. 
She was dressed quite simply, wearing a blue 
velvet paletot, with a bit of swan’s-down at her 
throat, a black lace hat, with blue velvet flowers 
and strings, and dark gloves.” 

—A gentleman of Boston, regarded by the 
people of that town with great veneration for 
the good he does in the way of manufacturing 
waggeries, has exhaled the following: If Tim- 
othy Titecomb should visit .smsterdam during 
his absence in Europe would there be any ab- 
— in saying the Dutch have taken Hol- 
and ? 


—They ripen rapidly in China, The EMPEROR 
of that country having reached the mature age 
of fourteen has been furnished with a wife. 
There were one hundred and fourteen “girls of 
the period” who competed for the honor. His 
mother made the selection, but the Emperor 
has the veto power. 

—A son of Mr. RayMonD, of the Times, is now 
a student at Yale, and one of the editors of the 
Yale Literary Gazette. He commenced to write 
when a very young boy, not more than eight 
years of age. While living in Saratoga he issued 
a weekly sheet called the Fireside Fuper, which 
was printed at the Times office, and circulated 
among his friends and acquaintances. His little 
sister wrote poems for it. He bids fair to equal 
his father as a writer. 

—The young Prince of Prussra has tact as 
well as gallantry. At the royal wedding ball at 
Turin a clumsy dancer tore one of the flounces 
of the Princess’s dress. Amidst some surprise 
the Prince drew from his pocket a porte-monnaie, 
which —_ have cost thirty cents, containin 
knife, needles, etc. Pulling out a small pair of 
scissors, he placed his knee on the ground, and 
cut off the morsel which was hanging. At the 
moment the } gang Princess extended her hand 
for the bit of lace, the guests were not a little 
surprised to see the Prince rise, lay the precious 
relic on his heart, fold it up methodically, and 
put it in the breast pocket of his coat. There’s 
gallantry for you! 

—If the Bazar were called upon to name one 
of the most popular, in every sense, of American 
oy it would probably name Mr. JouHn G. 

AXE, who, if he had been successful in his fre- 

quent contests for the governorship of Vermont, 
would have cut poetry, gone into politics, and 
deprived the people who speak the American 
language of some of the pleasantest and best 
poetry of the time. The new volume published 
by TicKNor & FIELDs contains a number of his 
best pieces, contributed to the Ledger, now pre- 
sented in ag ay and beautiful form, and 
sure to add to Mr. Saxe’s reputation. It was 
remarked with great point by that beautiful poet 
and celebrated wit, the late GEorGE D. PRENTICE, 
that “it is a great mistake to fancy Saxe is 
merely a witty poet: he is the most poetical of 
wits. His sense of the beautiful is large and 
delicate.” It is creditable to the taste of the 
country that good poetry, like Mr. 8.’s, is in 
such demand as to call for fresh and exquisitely 
printed editions. 

—The late ex-President BucHANAN possessed 
a fund of anecdote that made him an admirable 
host. At the table he was eminently at home, 
and was the most accomplished diner-out Penn- 
sylvania ever had, not excepting the witty, geni- 
al Morton M‘MicuaeL. His fondness for ani- 
mal food, of which he ate enormously, was the 
cause of his ultimate decease, inducing gout, 
which prevented him from taking exercise, In 
late years he contributed no money to the Demo- 
cratic party, although often requested to do so. 
He was not communicative as to his bachelor- 
hood, but said once or twice, at long intervals, 
that no man ought to grow old without having 
himself surrounded with the pleasures of a fam- 
ily. ‘‘Every thing else accomplished,”’ he said, 
‘and no children, is little accomplished.” He 
was foad of his niece HARRIET LANE (now the 
wife of Mr. Jonson, a banker of Baltimore), 

ve her a handsome outfit when she married, 

,000 in money, and by his will has left to her 
one-fourth of his estate, valued at about $300,000. 
This he has so settled upon her that should any 
misfortune occur to her husband her fortune 
would be left intact. At the time Colonel For- 
NEY purchased a residence in Washington (soon 
after he was made Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives), it was deemed advisable to convey it 
in trust to Mr. BucHanan. After their quarrel 
Colonel F made several efforts to induce him to 
resign the trusteeship, but the old. gentleman 
steadily refused, and persisted in retaining hig 
control to the last. e was successful beyond 
most men in his political career, having held the 
offices of Representative and Senator in Con- 
gress, Minister to Russia and England, Secretary 
of State, and President. 

—The publication of the Memoirs of Ger- 
many’s distinguished philosopher and diploma- 
tist—BunseN—has brought to light an incident 
not generally known, that BUNSEN was the tem- 

orary tutor and traveling companion of Mr. 
Wrasse B. Astor, and that it was a journey 
to Italy to meet Mr. Astor, in 1816, who was 
obliged to return unexpectedly to America (and 
in vain tried to induce BUNSEN to accompany 
him), that gave its complexion to his succeeding 
eareer. In Italy he became acquainted with his 
future wife, an English lady of fortune, Miss * 
WanpDINneTOn (sister to Lady Llanover), who has 
now become his biographer ; and there too, from 
his acquaintance with NreBuHR, he was engaged 
in the diplomatic service of Prussia, in which so 
large a portion of his life was spent. Most char- 
acteristic of the noble ambition of the scholar 
conscious of his own power, is a plan of intellect- 
ual labor drawn up by him in his 24th year, when 
a poor unaided student, with his way to make 

in the world. In this he marks out clearly his 
grand object, the progressive development of 
the grand central idea of Humanity in its varied 
stages, to be attained by an extension of the or- 
dinary domains of philology, history, and phi- 
losophy. To this he was always faithful amidst 
the distractions of political life; to this end all 
his studies tended, and (happier than Hum- 
BOLDT, who never freed himself from the vortex 
of a court) to this his last years were ae 
and profitably given, as the noble books by whic 
he is known to English readers (a fragment mere- 
ly of his life-work)—Zyypt’s Place in the World's 
History ; Christianity and Mankind (including 
Hinpoh tus and his Age and Philosophy of Uni- 
versal History), and God in History—most thor- 
oughly prove. 
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Boy’s Java Canvas Suspenders. 

Tuese suspenders are not onl: but easily made. ‘They are 
of Java canvas, lined with ssid abd ehecthoesd with red split whbeteh and 
black silk twist; the edge is finished with loose button-hole stitch and cro- 
cheted scallops of red split worsted. An illustration gives a section of the 
full size. Cut the strips, allowing for a seam on the edge, which must be 
turned down and worked over with cotton, work the pattern and line, and at 


the same time finish the short straps with the scallops, and sew them between — 


the double material of the long strips, which must now also be worked and fin- 
ished -with the scal- 
lops. Work this edge 
2 in one round as fol- 
lows: 1sc. (singlecro- 
chet) in a button-hole 
stitch, *1 p. (picot) 
—a picot is composed 

of 3 ch. (chain stitch- 
* es) and'1 se. in the 

first of the three— 
. then, passing over a 
button-hole stitch, 1 
se. in the following ; 
2 Yepeat from *. The 
short ‘straps are cut 
of white suspender 
elastic, and button- 








Fig. 2.—Manner or Pirattinc Flowers AnD 
Berries ror Tasie-Cover. * 


hole stitched round the edge with 
red split worsted. ‘The button-holes 
must also be worked in red worsted. 
Another illustration shows a section 
of suspenders of fine ribbed piqué. 

Embroider as shown in the pattern, 
or from any suitable tapestry design. 

For each square work three perpen- 
dicular stitches over three ribs of the 
piqué. For the crochet scallops on 
the outer edge crochet ia every sec- 
ond button-hole stitch 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. 


Table-Cover of Netting and 
Strips of Linen. 

Tus cover is very neat, and is 
made of cheap materials. The foun- 
dation consists of squares netted of 
knitting cotton, and through which 
are drawn four-double linen strips, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The squares 








Boy’s Java Can- 
vas SUSPENDERS. 





Fig. 4.—Manner or Piatring LEAvEs For TABLE-CovEr. 


























































































































«where -the fringe is 
sewed. 














the commencement of the second layer. As the work for the leaves is ve 
double, while that of the flowers and berries is fourfold, the latter are more 
prominent, which heightens the effect of the work. ‘The stems and tendrils 
are formed of similar strips of stuff, which are twisted together into a cord 
joi then sewed on from the under side. The linen strips must be moist 
during the twisting. Having completed the squares, overcast them on the 
braided linen strips as shown Wy Fig. 1, For making the fringe arrange sim- 
ilar strips of the requisite length, join one end of each strip on a pin- cushion, 
and twist the other end till it is evenly twisted, after which double it in the 
middle, by which 
means it becomes 
doubly twisted to- 
gether ; then sew it to 
a narrow linen band. 
When the fringe is 
finished sew the ana 
with the 
the under side of the ook 
edge of the cover, 
thus covering the ends 


Crochet Fringe 
for Covers, etc, 
Tuis fringe is work- a 





Fig. 3.—Manner or Piatrinc FLOwERs AND 
BERRIES FOR TABLE-CovER. 


ed with medium fine crochet cotton as 
follows: Crochet * 5 ch. (chain stitch- 
es), 1 de. (double crochet) in the second 
of the 5 ch. ; from * repeat nine times, 
then 6 ch., 1 de. in the third of the 6 
ch,, after which, returning on the row, 
1sl. (slip stitch) i in the stitch taken up 
by the de. before the last, + 1 sl. in the 
next ch. between 2 de., 3 ch., 1 sl. in 
the ch. taken up by the next de. Re- 
peat from +. At the end of the row 
work 1 sl. in the last. free ch. This 
finishes a strand of the fringe. Then 
3 ch., and repeat from > till the fringe 
is of the length desired. The upper 
border of the fringe is composed of 
three rounds of single crochet. .The 
first of these rounds must be worked in 
the 3 ch. between every two strands of 
the fringe, and in the upper sl. of each 
strand. In the other two rounds cro- 
chet always around both upper veins 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































. of the stitches of the former rounds. une 
are joined with pleated strips of ete Sh 
linen. Old linen or muslin may be RD Java Canvas and Crochet Tidy. Dh 
used. A fringe of twisted strips of % See illustration, page 581. aN 
linen borders the cover. First pre- . . ae op iy 

the netted squares, which are 0525 Tue; foundation of this tidy is of ied 
ese on one corger and worked 2 ° SOS white Java canvas, in»the centre of “AN 
over a mesh three-fourths of an : which is set an applieation figure of 
inch in circumference. ‘Then = leaves and flowers worked in cro- 
prepare the strips of linen, 5 tate’ chet with red yarn, and on the 
for which cut straight S50 SKK outer edge a lace of the same 
FrinGe For TaBie-Cover. hands an inch in width, “ vatats material. A tied fringe of 
and ‘turn the edges SOS rat atals white yarn borders the 
ever so as to meet in the middle; after which oe cover on the outer it Cnstead Dain: cen 
double them so that they are reduced to the fe 55 ‘The pattern is ag te Covers, ETC. 
width of a quarter of an inch. With these os wetela — pen rye we 
OO < 
~ pectic ’ Figs 2 and 3 vl re 526 x are worked. singly - middling’ fine red 
manner of arranging the flowers and .? <5 . yarn; they are always begun in the 
berries, and Fig. 4 the leaves. First e505 ° centre. The scallops and points of 
draw the strips through, as shown — ate eetetetenate oe the flowers: are worked, according 
by Fig. 2, then run the second SOS “ eee Seaton to the illustration, in sc. (single 
layer, Fig. 8, through the up- * : « ” U5 stoners crochet), sdc. (short .double 
per part alone, so that the ones? : RP, eg crochet), dc. (double cro- 
strips shall lie smoothly x eee . ones), and te. (treble cro- 
on the wrong side. stctesetetets ; oS chet). The lace is work- 
The + on Fig. 2 Rese ratatatate’ a ed from the middle 
shows where the : eeaterete % . both ways, in nine 
strip is brought : “ *, : oe rounds, as fol- 
through for X * states < lows: On a 
85 : : et ; 
0 “ <0 
% * o~S * R52 ates x 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie-Cover or NETTING AND Strips OF LINEN, 
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foundation of the requisite length crochet for the 1st round alternately 
1 de., 1 ch., passing over one stitch. 2d round.—2 de. in the first ch. 
of the former round, > 8 ch., passing over seven stitches, 2 dc. in each 
of the two following ch. Repeat from *. 3d round.—2 sc. in the 
first 2 de. of the former round, + 1 sc. in the next ch., 1 ch., 4 dc., 
each separated by a ch. in the same chain stitch scallop, 1 ch., 1 sc. in 
the last ch. of the same scallop, 4 sc. in the next 4 de. Repeat from >. 
Three more rounds, which are re worked from 
the pattern, complete this side of the lace. ‘Then 
work on the other side of the foundation thread three 
rounds as follows: 1st round.—] sc. in every stitch 
between 2 dc., after each sc. 1 p. (picot), which is 
formed of 4 ch, and 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the first of 
the four. 2d round.—> 1 sc. in the mid- 
dle stitch of the next p., 5 ch., passing 
over one picot. Repeat from *. 3d 
round.—In every chain stitch scallop 1 
se., 1 sde., 4 de., 1 sde., 1 ch. Having 
finished the lace and the single flowers 
and leaves, sew them next on the founda- 
tion, as shown in the illustration, with red 
yarn, ‘Then work the stems in half-polka 








annexed that they shall earn nothing for themselves. If a change of 
opinion on this matter take place it will not be one sex only that will 
move, leaving the other where it is; but the more advanced of both 
sexes that will find reason to alter their conduct, and the rest will fol- 
low without knowing why. It is not easy for an unpracticed mind to 
imagine the results of a different training, and above all they can not 
get over the feeling that to be different is in itself to be wrong. The 
phrases ‘‘ her place,” “‘ her sphere,” ‘‘ her natural 
position,” are all various modes of begging the 
question whether her employments might not be 
changed with advantage. ‘They say, in fact, that 
she is right where she is, because she is there. 
But to those who believe in the possibility of prog- 

ress it may be interesting to dwell on 
==, the evils of the present system as the 
first step toward amendment. 

And, first, for the ungracious objec- 
tion to those who are willing to spend 
most of their time and means in pro- 
viding for their womankind. 

It must be admitted that so far they 
























stitch. Coarse red yarn may be used for 
these. Lastly, tie on the 
fringe around the outer 
edge. 


Tatted and Crochet 
Insertion for Che- 
mises Russes, etc. 


Tuis insertion is work- 
ed with fine crochet cot- 
ton, the figures being first 
wrought. Each figure 
consists of four rings, and 
each ring of 9 ds. (double 
stitches), 1 p. (picot), 9 
ds. Having worked four 
of these rings close to- 
gether, tie the beginning 
andend threads, by means 
of which are formed the 
four-leaved figures, which 
are joined by crochet 






have not succeeded in do- 
ing it. They should not 
claim the return so long 
as women are not pro- 
vided for. So small a 
number of them are above 
the necessity of working 
that it is no misuse of 
language to say that wo- 
men have to work as hard 
and as long as men. 
Those who do not work 
to earn wages work to 
save them in their own 
households. So the only 
practical result of ignor- 
ing in their education the 
necessity of earning is, 
that they work to, less 
purpose, than they might 
do. <A state of things 
which at least. proves 









their leisure and their ca- 
pacity for labor, But 
though they arenot taught 
how to make their-labor productive, the 
good to be gained by being provided for, 
the leisure and opportunity, are not won; 
neither is the freedom from 
from the harass of changing ; 
but to these is added the miserpof being 
passive, the consciousness of being help- 
less. The charity that prompts the ex- 
clusion of women-from: money-making, 
on account of the hardships attending it, 
is but disguised cruelty unless it secures them a better alternative, 
No woman would need advising not to undertake an employment 
that would expose her to a more unpleasant life than she would 
have to bear without it. It is poor. reasoning to tell her that sinee 
her capacity is inferior, and she can never earn whut a man can, 
that: therefore she must not alleviate her poverty by the skill she 
has. She ought to compare her gains, not with the handsome 
oN earnings of more capable people, but with the pittance or the des- 
Crocuer Bouquet ror Java Canvas Troy.—Foutr Size. _ titution that would fall to her lot if she did nothing. Her desire 

: ought to be to fight for a place in the world as best she can, not to 
throw down her arms because others can win a better. 

It is the fighting we object 
amount, run —- to, says the chivalry. It hard- 
it narrow ribbon or: 9% ens and unbeautifies a woman’s 
velvet. a ' — —— ‘= character. Even if she gets 


5 richer by it, her moral deterio- 
Tatted Insertion ration is more serious and more 
for Chemises 


certain. 
Russes, etc. Certainly the generosity that * 

Tuts insertion con- takes upon itself the whole duty 
sists of single strips, of providing for and protecting 
fastened together by women, has a right to ask of 
three picots. It is them to prefer poverty to moral 
worked of fine tatting degradation. But, we would 
cotton, each strip as respectfully ask, how does help- 
follows: Work a ring lessness or inactivity keep 
three times, alternat- — temptation at a distance? By 
ing 6 ds. (double stitch- taking away all natural wishes 
es), 1 p. (picot), then for money, and the things that 
6 ds. Now turn the money can buy? If not, which 
completed ring down- is most degrading ? To have 
ward, and work ‘ 


none but indirect or dis- 
at the distance of one-fourth of an inch a ring like the first. Then 


reputable means of in- 
turn the work again, by doing which the ring just finished points creasing their store, or to have one at hand that at least produces 
downward, and work at’ the distance of one-fourth of an inch something? From.the desire for wealth we are none of us ever 


free. Weare all liable to be tempted by it to fraud or harsh- 
ness, cruelty or cunning—but how, in the name of wonder, are 
these temptations averted by closing all avenues to honest 
earning ? 

But the necessity of holding her own in face of op- 
position makes a woman unfeminine. At least so 
say those who evolve the idea of a woman out of 
their moral consciousness. But those who would 
take from women the power of resisting their 

impulses, even their natural and kindly 

ones, would really take from them the main 
safeguard that stands between them and 
perdition. Without the power of ‘holding 
their own,” in spite of persuasion, entreaty, 
and their own feelings, they would be fit 
for no place of trust on this earth; and if 
the misplaced chivalry of men succeeded in 
manufacturing women so deficient, it would go 
beyond even their generosity to marry them. 

Remains the objection that by mixing with the 
world they would become acquainted with evil. 

There is no reason why they should. A woman is no 
more obliged to learn evil from those with whom she buys 

and sells, or from whom she receives wages, then a lady is 
from a cabman, or a housekeeper from the costermonger. 
There are plenty of women in doubtful and degrading trades— 

especially of those women who have been “‘ brought up respecta- 
ble,” and have no better to turn to. But the remedy for this would 
be to change the current of public opinion, and make it ‘‘ respecta- 
ble” to earn a living—and to learn how. 

No one dare say of the few women who maintain themselves that 
their industry makes them inferior. It is not found that they dete- 
riorate, or become unfit for the class they belong to. But so long as 
living in the expectation of being provided for is thought more worthy 
, of respect, the majority, of course, will endeavor to do so. Respect 
But the ‘drift of our lamentation is rather that she is not discontent- is more to them than money. Competence, friends, the happiness of 
ed. -That except a few who wish to escape from its restraints, women ‘ marriage, all are involved in the choice between working and waiting 
are content to take all that is offered them, even with the condition Java Canvas AND CrocHeT Tipy.—Repucep Sizz, —only waiting; nothing worse than that. No wonder, then, if they 


stitches as follows: Ist 
round,—1 sl. (slip stitch) in a picot of a ring 
of a four-leaved figure, « 10 ch. (chain 
stitches), 1 sl. in the picot of the following 
ring, 10 ch., 1 sl. in the picot of the third 
ring, and at the same time in a picot of a 
new four-leaved figure. Repeat from *. 
2d round.—1 tc. (treble crochet) in the first 
sl. of the former round, but, in completing 
this, a new tatted’ figure must be joined, 
which is done as follows: just before the 
thread is brought through the last time run the needle through a 
picot of the new figure, and then bring the thread through it and 
the loops already on the needle at the same time. Then 10 ch., 
1 te. in the next sl. of the former round, but, before completing the 
stitch, run the needle through the picot of the next ring of the fig- 
ure just fastened on and also through a picot of a new figure, and 
draw the thread through both picots and the loops already on the 
needle at the same time; then again 10 ch., 1 tc. in the next sl., 
fastening on the pigot of the following ring. Repeat from *. 38d 
round.— > 1 sl. in the picot of the lower ring of the first figure, 10 
ch,, 1 sl. in the first te., 10 ch. Repeat from *. The remainder 
of the work can be easily éxecuted from the illustration. Having 

completed the requisite 










































TaTTED AND CrocHET INSERTION FOR 
Cuxszs Russxs, Ero. Tatrep INSERTION FOR CHEMISES 


* RusseEs, ETC. 


from the second ring another ring like the former, but, in- 
stead of working the first picot, join to the last picot of the 
first ring. Then turn the work again and work another 
ring, which must be joined to the last picot of the sec- 
ond ring. Continue in this manner till the strip has 
attained the requisite length. Having completed 
as many strips as are wanted for the width, sew 
them together, as’ shown in the illustration, 
by running the needle through two opposite 
Picots, and then again through to fasten 
them firmly, then through the next two 
Picots, ete. 








FEMININE RESPECTA- 
BILITY. 


HERE are two very opposite motives which 
make men cling to the opinion that, at least 
as long as possible, women ought to avoid the busi- 
ness of providing for themselves. Some people want to 
make them better, and some to make them more depend- 
ent. It must seem very ungracious to quarrel with the first 
of these ; for a woman to complain of the chivalry that ap- 
Portions. to her the best and easiest place, gf the hard usage 
she receives from the sex who are willing to take upon them- 
selves. the’ burden of the maintenance of herself and her children, to 
do all the:rough work of her life for her, to keep away out of her sight, 
and even out of her knowledge, the repulsive and degrading part of the 
experiences they are compelled to make, to give her precedence on 
occasions when the necessities of their position do not require them 
to take the command, and who ask in return only a greater refine- 
ment, a higher morality, and:a warmer heart than they have them- 
selves. Surely the woman must be actuated by inferior motives who 
is discontented with such a position! 


Wipe is +? 
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em nent that is thought degrading can never 
be heartily followed: By taking from them their 
self- the poor women are maimed for 
life. ePhey travel on in pain and weakness, and 
need all their courage to move at all. 

Why is it only when all other resources fail 
that women begin to think of these things? Be- 
cause they are foolish? The folly is common to 
all classes. If it were customary for the upper 
classes to teach their daughters how to provide 
for themselves when their fortune was too small, 
or even to manage their own property when they 
had any, those inferior in station would do the 
same. Women do the best they can, but how 
can they be to go about inventing new 
doctrines with all the world against them? Is it 
reasonable to say they ought to find it all out in 
case of necessity, or when they find they don’t 
get married ? ey can not work without learn- 
ing how, and they can not learn a trade with want 
at the door. 

There is another class of objectors, who do 
not like women to work because they would like 
them to be more dependent. They become ac- 
quainted with wrong, it is said, and accustomed 
to } aacy themselves against it. And this atti- 
tude and capacity strike some people as disagree- 
able. In urging this objection they are dropping 
the woman’s advantage out of sight, and putting 
their selfish taste in place of it. Who is most 
likely to be disagreeably impressed by the knowl- 
edge that women can take care of themselves? 
Those who wish them well will rejoice in their 
strength as an assurance of their safety. But 
what of those who absolutely object to their pow- 
er of self-protection? "What makes a man wish 
a woman to be deprived of all hopes and inter- 
ests except those that centre in pleasing the other 
sex? To be without prospect of a maintenance 
except what he may give or withhold? How far 
has his selfishness led him toward wickedness 
when he advocates such a position of the sex as 
leaves it entirely at his mercy, with starvation 
for the alternative ? 

This unconscious influence of mean motives 
has a great deal to do with the opposition often 
made to feminine independence. It is not the 
danger that women may neglect good counsel 
that some people dread, it is the power to resist 
evil that they find in their way. But so long as 
temptation is abroad in the world, it is much to 
be regretted that the idea of feminine respect- 
td does not include the power-to help one’s 





GENTLEMEN'S SUMMER 
FASHIONS. 
See illustration on page 584. 


Fig. 1.—Summer Toretre. Straw-hat with 
flat crown and brim of average size, with a band 
of broad galloon of the same color. Black jacket, 
rolling very low, with transverse pockets on a 
level with the waist, and sleeve of medium gize 
without a cuff. White vest without collar, but- 
toning rather high. Red cravat. Turned-down 
collar. Flesh-colored gloves. Semi-tight pan- 
taloons of white cloth with a broad figured gal- 
loon down the side. 

Fig. 2.—Nreuictr Torvetre. Low gray 
soft hat, with round crown and narrow brim. 
Veston jacket of figured jean with black spots on 
a white ground, with collar rolling high, and 
front straight, with three buttons very far apart. 
Side-pockets with broad lapels. Medium-sized 
sleeve without cuff. Vest buttoning to the throat, 
of the same material as the jacket. Semi-tight 

taloons, likewise of the same material, with a 
d down the side. Green cravat, turned-down 
collar, and flesh-colored gloves. 

Fig. 3.—Boy from six to seven years old. 
Brown straw-hat with low crown and medium 
brim. Jacket of striped and spotted Havana 
éloth, trimmed with galloon and brandenburgs 
of the same color. Sleeves full at the elbow. 
Louis XV. vest, with a small A at the bottom, 
of the same material. Trowsers likewise of the 
same, reaching just below the knee; pleated at 
the top, and trimmed on the side with lappets or 
brandenburgs like those of the vest. Red cravat 
- with turned-down collar, light gray gloves, red 
stockings, and patent leather half-boots. 

Fig. 4.—Street Dress. Gray hat with some- 
what low crown and average brim, turned up a 
little at the sides. Black coat, rolling low, with 
short skirt and sleeve with broad cuff, bound on 
the top, like the edge of the coat, with narrow 
galloon. Single-breasted vest, buttoning high, 
of the same cloth as the coat. Blue cravat. 
Turned-down collar. Fawn-colored gloves. 
Semi-tight pantaloons of figured cloth, with di- 
agonal and vertical stripes crossing each other so 
as to form diamonds, with a stripe down the side, 

Fig. 5.—Strrert Dress. Black hat, with 
crown somewhat low and swelling, and medium 
brim, turned up at the sides. Dark blue tight- 
fitting coat, rolling low and broad, and slightly 
overlapping; with front buttoning straight from 
the revers alone. Skirt very short and somewhat 
rounded at the bottom. Sleeves with cuff fas- 
tened down. Double-breasted vest of the same 
material as the coat. Light blue cravat. Stand- 
ing collar. Beurre gloves. Pearl-gray panta- 
loons, with a stripe of a darker shade down the 
side, 

Fig. 6.—Srreet Dress. Hat with slightly 
swelling crown and medium brim, turned up a 
little at the side. Coat of French gray cassimere, 
half-adjusted, with collar rolling low, and very 
short skirts. Medium sleeve,.with cuff bound 





with galloon, with which the edge of the coat is 
likewise —- Standing _—- Peeper 
pantaloons gured cassimere of a light choco- 
late color, with Havana-colored stripe down the 
side. Faust gloves. 





A NICE CORRESPONDENT! 


‘Tue glow and the glory are plighted 
To darkness, for evening is come; 
The lamp in Glebe Cottage is lighted, 
The birds and the sheep-bells are dumb; 
I’m alone at my casement, for Pappy 
Im alma; aif eer Fred, ben Tia Saggy 
‘w alone, m:; » but I'm — 
. I'm thinking of you. 
“T wish were here; were I duller 
Than dull, you'd be dearer than dear— 
I am dress’d in your favorite color— 
Dear Fred, how I wish you were here! 
I am wearing my lazuli necklace, 
The necklace you fastened askew! 
Was there ever so rude or so reckless 
A darling as you? 


“*T want you to come and pass sentence 
On two or three books with a plot: 
Of course you know ‘Janet's Repentance :’ 
I am reading Sir Waverley Scott, 
The story of Edgar and Lucy— 
How thrilling, romantic, and true! 
The Master—his bride was a goosey— 
Reminds me of you. 


‘*'To-day, in my ride, I’ve been crowning. 

The Beacon whose magic still lures, 

For up there you discoursed about Browning— 
That stupid old Browning of yours: 

His verve and his vogue are alarming, 
I'm anxious to give him his due; 

But, Fred, he’s not nearly so charming 

A poet as you. 


‘*T have heard how you shot at the Beeches, 
I saw how you rode Chanticleer, 
I have read the reports of your speeches, 
And echo’d the echoing cheer: 
There’s a whisper of hearts you are breaking— 
I envy their owners. lo !— 
Small marvel that fashion is making 
Her idol of you. 


‘“* Alas for the world, and its dearly 
Bought triumph, and fugitive bliss ; 
Sometimes I half wish I was merely 
A plain or a penniless Miss: 
But, perhaps, one is best with a measure 
Of pelf; and I’m not sorry, too, 
That I’m pretty, because it’s a pleasure, 
My dearest, to you. 


‘*Your whim is for frolic and fashion, 
Your taste is for letters and art; 
This rhyme is the commonplace passion 
That glows in a fond woman’s heart: 
Put it by in a dainty deposit 
For relics—we all have a few! 
Some day, love, they'll print it, because it 
Was written to you.” 





TAKEN BY STORM. 


M's COMFORT sat in the doorway knit- 
ting a dish-cloth. 

Her house was so low that a lilac-bush beside 
the door brushed the eaves: and so green with 
moss that the lilacs and old-fashioned red rose- 
bushes seemed to be a part of it. 

‘¢ Five times more across will finish it,” said 
Miss Comfort, spreading out the square of knitted 
cotton. 

Put in the needle, over the thread, draw it 
through, take off the stitch. Put in the needle, 
over the thread, draw it through, take off the 
stitch. Back and forth, back and forth till the 
very last time; when the gate-latch clicked. 

Miss Comfort looked up, but saw nobody. 
Then she looked down, and saw what might be a 
stalk of clover walking out on its own responsi- 
bility; but as it came nearer up the graveled 
path, between the beds of chamomile and sage 
and balm, the round red bobbing clover-head took 
on the face of a little smiling girl. 

‘*T’ve come for you, Aunt Christyana,” she 
cried. ‘‘Ma sent me, and she wants you to come 
right up to her house and stay to supper. Mrs. 
Dubant is there, and somebody else is coming ; 
Mrs. Small, I guess.” 

*¢ What is your ma going to have for supper?” 
asked Miss Comfort. 

**Oh, cake and honey!” replied the mite. 
‘* Will you come? Ma said I must bring you.” 

Miss Comfort looked up at the clear blue sky. 

‘*Isn’t it going to rain?” she said, doubtfully. 

**Qh no, ma'am! Ma’s camphor foams when 
it is going to rain, and it doesn’t foam a bit to- 
day !” answered the child. 

** Well, I don’t see how I can go. Midas’s 
hens will be right in scratching up my peas sure 
as I am not here to watch them. There! there 
comes old Speckle now!” 

As she spoke Miss Comfort jumped up as 
quickly as one lame knee would allow, and, 
dropping her knitting, started in chase with an 
old broom which she kept behind the door on 
purpose. The hen ran and fluttered and flew, 
and so did Miss Comfort, until, after a deal of 
rounding of corners and heading-off and scream- 
ing on the part of both, Miss Comfort caught the 
hen under a gooseberry-bush, and giving her a 
good shaking, in a neighborly way, to teach her 
better manners, threw her over the fence that di- 
vided her garden from Mr. Midas’s; and came 
back to her doorway, victoriously, out of breath; 
while the hen shook out her crumpled feathers 
with an indignant cackle, and went to brooding 
imaginary eggs on a heap of sand. 

** Well, there!” cried Miss Comfort. ‘‘ I guess 
now she won't venture over here again to-day! 





ee et arte 
Christy. Somebody might come, too. I thi 
more than likely ~ fe Riggs will be here. She 
told me twe weeks ago she meant to come down, 
and I have baked and got all ready twice on pur- 
pose for her. 
she will come. 

‘*Ma sent me for you. She said I must bring 
you with me sure,” returned little Christy, true 
to first principles. 

‘*Well. I shall have to bring in some wood 
first, for fear there may come up a shower; and 
fix my windows and things to leave,” replied Miss 
Comfort, presently. 

Then she set to work picking up and putting 
away as though she were preparing to sail around 
the world, instead of going two houses off, over 
the brow of the hill, for an afternoon. After an 
hour’s hard work she was ready; her starched 
white sun-bonnet, with its crimped border, on her 
head, her great black silk -‘‘ work-pocket” on 
her arm, and her hooked-handled umbrella for a 
staff in her hand. She locked her house-door 
carefully, placing upon the threshold a shingle 
with the words **Gone to Barnum’s” chalked 
upon it; and then, with a parting look over her 
neighbor’s treacherous fence, set forth, with little 
Christy trotting triumphantly by her side. 

For fourteen years, ever since her mother died, 
Miss Comfort had lived alone in this brown bird’s- 
nest, but no mother of ten had wider sympathies 
or fuller call upon them. Nobody fell ill and 
nobody got well; nobody married and nobody 
was widowed; nobody was lonely and nobody 
had company, but they thought of, and sent first 
to, Miss Comfort. So she was far enough from 
being lonely or selfish ; and though she had her 
ways, as we are all apt to have, she was as amia- 
ble and kind a soul as any under the bending sky. 

Now, with her other qualities, Miss Comfort 
had eyes that served her as purpose as a 
fly’s; she could see-with them before and behind 
and on all sides; and she had not fairly crossed 
Mrs. Barnum’s threshold before she perceived 
there was something in this invitation besides 
Mrs. Dubant, Mrs, Small, and cake and honey. 

To be sure there sat little Mrs. Dubant in a 
flutter of blue ribbons, as empty and silent as a 
last-year’s bird’s-nest; and there was certainly 
a devided smell of freshly-baked cake and new 
bread coming from the open pantry that adjoined 
the family sitting-+room. But there was upon 
Mrs. Barnum’s face, which had never more con- 
cealment than a mirror, such a studied look of 
innocence that an owl could have seen, even at 
noonday, something was behind it. 

‘*T am glad you have come, sister Christyana,” 
began Mrs. Barnum. (The first Mrs. Barnum 
was a@ sister of Miss Comfort, and the second 
Mrs. Barnum, with the husband, adopted all 
the relations of the first.) ‘‘I persuaded Mrs. 
Dubant to stay and take a cup of tea with 
me, and I knew you would enjoy a. visit with 
her of all things., Her brother Ebenezer had 
business. above here and brought her over. 
See, you knew he had lost his wife, didn’t you?” 

The blue ribbons gave a plaintive shudder, and 
Miss Comfort said to herself, ‘‘Oh, that is it, 
is it?” But aloud she only said to Mrs. Du- 
bant, ‘* Your brother’s wife left quite a family, 
if I remember.” 

‘* Six ‘m.” 

‘¢ Who has the care of them ?” continued Miss 
Comfort, whose warm heart really yearned over 
the forlorn little orphans already. 

‘¢ Her mother,” replied Mrs. Dubant. ‘‘ Eben- 
ezer lives there too for the sake of the children, 
but the old lady don’t make it pleasant for him. 
[ do wish he could find somebody who would be 
kind to the children, He is a good provider, 
Ebenezer is; and always had the name of mak- 
ing a kind husband. The neighbors will all tell 
you so,” continued the little woman, who was 
outdoing herself in her sisterly anxiety. 

‘*Well; now I wonder if Sally Beanville 
wouldn’t make him a good wife. I mistrust 
she would be willing to marry if she had the 
right kind of an offer. You know she hasn’t 
any home to speak of, and it would be an ex- 
cellent opportunity: for her, suré enough.” 

Evidently this suggestion was not acceptably 
received by her hearers, though Mrs. Dubant only 
rustled a little while Mrs. Barnum looked more 
innocent than ever; and just then the unhappy, 
bereaved Mr. Ebenezer Stainsby drove past the 
window into the side-yard in his great lonesome 
wagon, 

“Oh, why! If you are not back already! 
How time flies! Well, I must hurry up my 
tea. ‘These men always want to be going first, 
you know,” cried out Mrs, Barnum, when he en- 
tered. ‘‘I will trouble you to take seats in the 
front-room till supper is ready. Sister Christy- 
ana, will you be kind enough to show the way? 
Oh, there! Mrs. Dubant, if you'll wait just a 
jiffy I will go out and cut that rhubarb for you 
before I forget it,” she continued, with a sudden 
burst, as though she had not arranged her plan 
and even her words long before. 

So Mrs. Dubant dropped out of the little pro- 
cession, and consequently, when Miss Comfort 
tuned about after opening the door at the other 
end of the hall, she saw only Mr. Stainsby with 
a button off his coat, rips in his gloves, and a 
widowed look all over him. She disdained the 
cowardice of turning back herself under any pre- 
text, so she went in like the fated six hundred at 
the battle of Balaklava. Then she drew up the 
Venetian blind with a deal of noise and incident, 
and then, sitting by the farthest window, she be- 
gan to talk. And she talked and talked and 
talked with a flow of words steady as the flow 
of water at Niagara. 

But it was of no use. When a man has any 
thing to say he will say it in the face of twen- 
ty Niagaras. So of a sudden ont it came. 

Ebenezer Stainsby was wiser than a serpent, 
and he understood very well which was the un- 
fenced corner of Miss Comfort’s heart. So he 


It is a good day to-day, and likely. 





said little about his own loneliness and need—a 
hundred creases and wrinkles eloquently pro- 
claiming that for him—but told, with tears in 
his eyes, of the forlorn state of his motherless 
little ones. 

‘*Every body in Ashland knows what their 
grandmother Belcher is, Miss Comfort. he 
means well, perhaps, too; but she is elderly and 
not in firm health, and has always been a wo- 
man of high temper, besides being so set in her 
own way and inclined to be fretful. I don’t say 
these things to speak against the old lady; but 
really, Miss Christyana, when I know what an 
uncomfortable home my little children have my 
heart aches, I do assure you, and so would 
yours.” 

Miss Comfort’s.heart. did ache just in sympa- 
thy as she listened ; but sympathy is quite another 
thing from really going upon a hot six-barred 
gridiron one’s self, 

-““T am truly sorry for you and your family, 
Mr. Stainsby, and I wish I could do something 
for you. But I don’t wish to change my situa- 
tion. I am too old to think of such a thing, 
though I thank you for the honor,” she said, 
with the formal propriety of an old-school lady. 

She tilted her chin as she spoke, with an air of 
decision that her neighbor Midas’s hens were 
very well acquainted with, but that Mr. Stains- 
by tried not to understand, 

‘*T have always heard a great deal,” he began 
again, ‘‘of your kindness to children, and mine 
need a mother so much. I am sure you would 
love them if you knew them.” Then he went 
on pleading with fatherly rather than lover-like 
earnestness; but Miss Comfort would not be 
moved. She drew up her mouth like her silk 
‘*work-pocket,” and was very sorry. 

So at last the poor man went away clothed, as 
to his spirit, in sackcloth and ashes; and, as to 
his body, in garments rent like an old Israelite’s ; 
and Miss Comfort came to Mrs. Barnum, flushed 
and pained. ‘‘I will box the ears of the very 
next child I meet. A good name gives one 
trouble sometimes as well as a bad one. There 
can’t a mother die in the country but her husband 
comes for me to take care of the children,” said 
she, with a sense of having been very disobliging. 

‘*T always understood that Mr. Stainsby was 
very indulgent to his wife,” replied Mrs. Barnum, 
pensively. 

Some time during the next week, as Miss Com- 
fort was hoeing among her beans, with a man’s 
straw-hat upon her head for company, her gate 
clicked again, and again little Christy Barnum 
appeared, bobbing up the walk; but this time 
leading a white-headed child no larger than her- 
self—a pretty-faced girl, with gentle manners, 
but with a forlorn look of neglect about her. 

““This is Selma Stainsby, Aunt Christyana,” 
said Christy. 

“*Oh! well, you may pick a stalk of caraway 
for her and one for yourself,” zeplied Miss Com- 
fort, thrusting her hoe with’ violence into the 
heart of a thrifty pig-weed.  - 

‘¢ Barnum’s wife’s work ; but she will lose her 
trouble this time as well as the last,” thought, 
Miss Comfort. 

It was useless, however, for her to try to take 
no interest in the child. The sun, generally con- 
sidered so impartial, allied itself against her, 
making the garden too hot directly. Then the 
curiosity which was in the heart of woman even 
before the fall, and of which Miss Comfort inher- 
ited a share like Benjamin's portion, allied itself 
against her attempt at making herself indifferent 
to her visitor. She did wish to see what Stains- 
by’s child was like. And, unfortunately for her 
indifference, Stainsby’s child seemed like a very 
sweet and attractive one. Oh yes! Mrs. Bar- 
num knew what she wae about. 

In half an hour the little girls were sitting to- 
gether eating caraway cookies on the door-step, 
not to scatter crumbs on the house-floor; and 
Miss Comfort was telling them stories and sing- 
ing them old-fashioned songs. ‘They strung over 
the quaint, bright bead necklace that she kept 
for just such entertainment; they looked at her 
box of children’s books and old almanacs; played 
with her pig and kitten; and went away at last, 
each with a piece of plum-pie as big as her own 
face. 

Miss Comfort could not help asking little Sel- 
ma to come again; and sure enough she did, in 
little more than a week, bringing with her a 
younger sister, who was more winning and loving 
than herself even, and who looked even more 
motherless and neglected. Dear, little, dimpled 
Constance; with a mouth always ready to be 
kissed, patient eyes, and hair that had as much 
longing to curl as a grape-vine, but that had to 
be braided in two long queues and tied with a 
piece of faded green braid. 

Miss Comfort felt sorry all over for the unmo- 
thered baby, and took her right into the tender- 
est spot in her tender heart. She curled her 
hair, made her a rag-baby with a ‘come-off 
dress,” an ‘‘ open-and-shut fan” of a bit of news- 
paper, picked her largest peony for her, and 
only said, ‘‘ Be careful, dear,” when Constance 
dropped her bread-and-butter-and-sugar upon the 
floor, butter-and-sugar side down. ' 

Finally, as Miss Comfort sat in her best ging- 
ham at the round tea-table between the front 
windows of her sitting-room, with a small Stains- 
by on each side, helping them to cake and jelly, 
Constance cried out, with a little scream of joy, 
‘“‘There’s my papa! there’s my papa!” And, 
slipping from her chair like water over a rock, in 
a moment Miss Comfort, with a feeling of envy 
and lonesomeness, saw her in Mr. Stainsby’s 
arms, kissing him again and again, while he 

his hand admiringly over her beautiful 
curls and held her close to his heart for a mo- 
ment. 

Then he put Constance down and took the 
baby from the wagon. ‘This baby was two years 
old ; but something was the matter with his back, 
so the poor thing had never walked. and might 
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never. And he, as Mr. Stainsby brought him in 
—dressed in a gown made of a high-colored, 
large-flowered one of his grandmother’s—was the 
most touching sight of all in his sweet helpless- 
ness. 

‘¢ How much he looks like a little brother of 
mine who died af about his age! ‘The little 
dear! Do let me: take him. Is he afraid of 
strangers ?” said Miss Comfort, holding out her 
hands. 

The baby answered this question for himself 
by reaching out his hands in return, and spring- 
ing with a glad cry from his. father’s arms into 
Miss Comfort’s. 

‘*Mamma! mamma! come!” said he, nest- 
ling his head upon her-neck, 

There were tears in Miss Comfort’s eyes as 
well as Mr. Stainby’s as. she stooped her head to 
kiss the little white cheek. 

‘© You have always reminded me of Paul’s mo- 
ther, especially in your eyes,” said Paul’s father. 
‘‘ But I did not suppose Paul remembered her. 
He was only eight months old when she died.” 

The children not being through their suppers 
Miss Comfort of course had to ask Mr. Stainsby 
to eat with them; so he sat down opposite her, 
and she poured his tea with Paul, who clung to 
her, in her lap. 

‘*Constance dear, you are holding your knife 
in the wrong hand. Let pa spread your bread 
for you,” said Mr. Stainsby. ‘‘I hope, Miss 
Comfort, you will excuse my children’s manners. 
Their grandma doesn’t think of such things. 
But I wouldn’t mind that so much, if that was all. 
Children are trying to old people, I suppose,” he 
added, with a suggestive sigh. 

As soon as they had finished their suppers Mr. 
Stainsby began to tie on the bonnets and pin on 
the shawls; but he. did if-so awkwardly that Miss 
Comfort was glad to come to his help. 

‘“*T wit Mit Tomfort would pit on my tings 
every time. ‘T’e do it more better,” said Con- 
stance, 

‘“*Yes, dear, so do I,” replied her father. 

‘Oh will you, Mit Comfort? My pa said he 
wit you would,” cried the child. 

iss Comfort made as if she did not hear, but 
Paul was not so easily disposed of. ‘*No, no! 
Mamma come! mamma come!” he sobbed with 
baby grief, clinging fast to Miss Coynfort’s neck 
when his father tried to take him. 

** Yeu see, Miss Comfort, how they need you!” 
said he, piteously. ‘‘ If you only would come!” 

“Do come! Will you come?” asked Con- 
stance, holding fast to Miss Comfort. 

Selma alone did not speak, but she looked up 
with hungry eyes that said as much as all the 


rest. 

‘* Well, well, I suppose I must, then. But you 
will have to go now, all of you, only the baby. 
He can stay if he wants to,” said Miss Comfort, 
desperately. 

And 50, as the children could wait no longer, 
the very next week Miss Comfort went. : 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


fea great Derby-day—London’s great holi- 
day—is over, and the result is in every 
body’s mouth. It is proverbial that the favorite 
rarely if ever wins, but it is but seldom that the 
favorite is nowhere in the race, and narrowly es- 
capes being last of all in the struggle. As I told 
you in my last letter, there has scarcely ever 
been so much excitement, even about a Derby- 
day, as there was this year. ‘The favorite, Lady 
Elizabeth, was the property of Lord Hastings, 
who, once the possessor of fine estates and a very 
large income, has managed to lose it pretty well 
entirely on the turf; and the winning of the 
Derby was supposed to be the last chance he had 
of retrieving his fortunes and saving himself from 
utter ruin. Indeed of late he has been unable 
to meet his vast and recent losses, and it was 
necessary to enable him to enter the ring at all 
that he himself should find £10,000, and_ his 
friends another £10,000. His friends proved 
themselves equal to the occasion; and by the 
sale, it is said, of his wife’s jewels on the previ- 
ous day, he too was able to pay the sum required 
of him. After all this, it was natural enough 
that when early in the afternoon (for the result 
of the race is known in London a very few mo- 
ments after it is run) the news spread that Blue 
Gown was first, King Alfred second, Speculum 
third, and Lady Elizabeth ninth, that the com- 
miseration felt for the Marquis was intense; and 
yet it was all wasted, for though, of course, had 
his own horse won he would have fared much 
better, his book was so cleverly made that he 
was still the winner of, some say £80,000, some 
say £30,000, the medium being probably the 
truth. The cause of Lady Elizabeth's defeat 
seems to have been her unconquerable temper, 
which rendered her nearly utterly unmanageable, 
even by Fordham, one of our best jockeys, and 
one of the most successful—save at the Derby, 
where he has invariably ridden a losing horse. 
A great deal of money has, there is no doubt, 
been lost by the outside world, whose faith in 
Lady Elizabeth appears to have been unbounded ; 
but the most extraordinary part of all is that the 
owner of the winning horse, Sir Joseph Hawley, 
is himself a loser. He ran two other horses, 
Green Sleeve and Rosicrucian, and stood to win 
with them. 

I doubt if any one but an Englishman can re- 
alize what the Derby really is, or the excitement 
it creates. Every man who possibly can puts in 
an appearance; it is a day given up to fun and 
frolic, to a plentiful imbibing of Champagne, and 
unheard of consumption of cigars, good and bad 
(more bad than good, I fear), and to practical 
jokes of all kinds. Hucksters’ carts, vans, om- 
nibuses, old worn-out carriages which never see 
daylight save on occasions of this kind, mingle 
wiih the four-in-hands, and the barouches with 
postillions, and such other aristocratic equipages 


in which our young men of the upper and richer 
class delight. 
a sprinkling of the nobility who accompany 
husbands, and remain‘on the grand stand, fhe 
demi-monde muster.in good force, with very won- 
derful toilettes, and display much hilarity of 
spirits later in the day, when the Cheaper 
bottles have been uncorked. It is ially a 
vulgar race, though the highest in the land are 
there. This year the Prince of Wales traveled 
all night from Scotland to be present at it, and 
was accompanied by, the Crown Prince of Den- 
mnark, who is now on a visit to his sister, the 
Princess of Wales, at Marlborough House. He 
came, they say, from C- nenhagen in order to see 
our Derby, 

Of late years the Derby has altered its charac- 
ter greatly—viz., since so many railways have 
been opened. You can reach Epsom Downs, 
which are about eighteen miles from London, 
by three or four different lines, and they all keep 
pouring in one continuous stream of people from 
early morning. In old days there was the road, 
and nothing but the road; and the road to and 
from the Derby was considered one of the most 
wonderful sights of the day. City clerks, shop- 
men, hard-worked lawyers, together with M.P.’s 
and noblemen (for neither Houses of Parliament 
sit on that day), all seem to consider themselves 
entitled to a holiday—a holiday they all mean to 
enjoy. A man bent on an expedition to the Der- 
by is recognizable by every body. White hats 
are very much the order of the day, and the long 
blue or green veils wound about them are as much 
a part of the programme as the Champagne, light 
coats, and opera-glasses, to say nothing of light 
hearts. 

Down past Clapham Church and Clapham 
Common (a suburb much frequented by city 
men, who, confined all day in dreary, stifling 
offices, delight in even the faint semblance of 
country which suburban London offers them), 
where, all along the route, the inhabitants pour 
out to see all that is to be seen of the Derby 
road and the Derby fun ; and by-and-by you find 
yourself on the Epsom Downs, surrounded by all 
that heterogeneous mixture of people which con- 
gregate atraces. Ethiopian serenaders, thimble- 
rig, Aunt Sally, fortune-tellers, and the like, are 
ready to amuse you, if such amusements please 
you, Plenty of challenges from professional bet- 
ting-men await you, which, if you care to embark 

“on the very treacherous ventures they propose, will 

probably find you a poorer, if not a wiser, man. 
If you are among the favored few you may turn 
into the paddock, and there inspect the horses, 
and see the preparations necessary before their 
appearance in public. You will find yourself 
here in good company, for the Prince of Wales 
is sure to go there, as all other great patrons of 
the turf; you may saunter over the course until 
the time comes to clear it before the race be- 
gins; you may mingle among the various vehi- 
cles congregated on the opposite side; or you 
may take your place in the grand stand, or in 
any ofthe many private stands which abound. 
But the principal things which struck every 
body, on this last Derby-day, was the wonder- 
ful brightness of the weather, so different to last 
year, when it positively snowed; the bright green 
which caught the eye wherever a patch of ground 
was left untenanted, and the myriads of people 
which abounded on all sides. 

The first race was for the Bentinck Plate, won 
by Wild Darell; and then came the Derby Stakes, 
the great Derby race. It was run in two min- 
utes forty-three and a half seconds. What 
breathless moments to many of the spectators! 
As the horses flew past the noise was deafening. 
The various partisans cheered their favorites. 
‘* Blue Gown wins!” ‘*No, no; King Alfred!” 
and soon. One horse, Franchise, broke her leg 
badly in the struggle. From the first the contest 
lay between King Alfred and Blue Gown, the 
latter winning at last by half alength. It seemed 
wonderfully soon over. ‘They say Lady Hast- 
ings, who was with her husband, wearing his 
colors and showing the greatest interest in the 
event, shed tears at the result; but the truth of 
this deponent knoweth not. 

The Borough Stakes, the Manor Stakes, and 
the Epsom Town Plate followed; but when the 
Derby is over very little interest is felt by the 
general public in the racing, and lunches are 
partaken of with much gusto, and amidst a good 
deal of fun. As the day begins to close in the 
rush toward the railway stations and the block 
on the road is something better imagined than 
described. About eight o’clock a van at Ken- 
sington broke down, which eventually stopped 
the progress of all other vehicles for a good ten 
minutes, and the confusion and damage to panels 
and poles must have been by no means incon- 
siderable; but good-humor was pretty general, 
notwithstanding that most of the inmates of the 
carriages were plentifully besprinkled with flour, 
sold for the purpose on the road by itinerant vend- 
ors. These showers of flour, and a liberal dis- 
play of small wooden Dutch dolls, were among 
the most popular witticisms of the Derby this 
year. The Tomahawk, a paper which, as its 
name implies, deals pen-and-ink vengeance on 
the faults and misdoings of the age, published a 
cartoon the Derby week, which represents a ba- 
rouche on its way to the Derby; in it a youth, 
supposed to be Lord Hastings, with two friends 
anda lady. Flying from his hand are two dolls, 
cn which are written ‘‘honor” and *‘self-respect,” 
or something of the kind; the other hand is held 
up to receive a glass of Champagne, which a 
servant in the shape of a grinning skeleton is 
pouring out for him. A sign-post near by indi- 
cates the road to the infernal regions. 

A bet with regard to the Derby has been a 
great deal talked about. The wager was, that a 
woman was to leave Clapham on the Derby 
and reach the race-course at Epsom before a 
gentleman who left Cornhill at the same time in 








a four-in-hand. The result has not yet leaked 


Very few ladies are present, save.}- it 





out, though a great deal of money depended on 


All the world no’ yS seems to rush into 
nt, so many of our nobility have been writing 

ks of late, Lady. Herbert, of Lea, the wide 
of Lord Herbert. (better known as Mr, Sydne, 
Herbert), first made her fame as an authoress by 
a clever work on Spain, which she has followed 
up others of equal talent. She has been 
passing the winter in Rome, where she has been 
most seriously ill, but has now recovered, and is 
on her way home, Lord Wilton, who married 
for his first wife a daughter of the twelfth Earl of 
Derby, and is among-the most well known of our 
nobility, has written. a work ‘‘ On the Sports and 
Pursuits of the English as Bearing on their Na- 
tional Character.” As one of the most success- 
ful srortsmen of the day his opinions on this sub- 
ject carry weight. ” 

Lacy Diana Beauclerk, the Duke of St. Al- 
ban’s sister, has just published her impressions 
of Norway. Les grande dames, it is rumored, 
are immensely proud of their literary success. 
Lady Franklin, the widow of the great Arctic 
navigator, is spending the winter in India ; rather 
a wonderful journey for an Octogenarian. Our 
Queen is just now in Scotland, but returns in a 
fortnight, and is about to hold public breakfasts 
in Buckingham Palace ; the first; is to be given in 
honor of Prince Alfred, His. return. among us 
safe and sound, after the late. dastardly attempt 
on his life in Australia, will give rise to the most 
hearty and universal rejoicings here. The new! 
that the Princess Dagmar, wife of the Czarewi 
of Russia, and sister of our Princess of Wales. 
had given birth to a son caused a great deal o 
satisfaction generally. The Grand Duchess. of 
Russia presented her with a necklace worth 
£6400 in honor of the event. : 

Among the recent deaths of public men that 
of Sir Benjamin Guinness is announced. It was 
he who at his own se restored St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin. It must have been a proud 
moment for him when the Prince of Wales was 
so recently installed there a Knight of the Order 
of St. Patrick with much pomp. Poor man! he 
was present on the occasion, but has scarcely sur- 
vived this crowning triumph of his life above a 
month. He was the head of the great brewing 
firm of the name, and had realized an enormous 
fortune. Funeral sermons were prerched in St. 
Patrick’s on Sunday, and the cathedral was draped 
in black. 

It will interest you all, I am sure, to know that 
it is proposed to erect a statue to your illustrious 
citizen, Mr. Peabody, near to our Royal Exchange, 
In the Academy this year there is a portrait of 
hii, similar to the one now belonging to her Ma- 
jesty. Itis eagerly sought by the visitors there, 
who are not likely to forget the munificent gifts 
he has made to the nation. 

Nowadays, since the Saturday Review has tak- 
en upon itself to be so hard on the fair sex, ev- 
ery story to their disadvantage seems to find its 
way into print. Two of these are going the 
round of the papers now, viz: : that a woman of 
title drove in her brougham to see Barrett, the 
Fenian, hung at Newgate, and of course, when 
the dreadful moment arrived, fainted; the oth- 
er, that another lady, of equally exalted position, 
made a bet that she would walk through a Scotch 
fair in a kilt, a feat that she eventually perform- 
ed. I should very much doubt there being the 
smallest atom of truth in either of these tidbits of 
gossip. English women are not at all given to 
this kind of performances. 

The prosecution of Governor Eyre, of Jamaica 
fame, is at anend. ‘The grand jury have return- 
ed ‘*No bill,” which is equal to declaring that 
the case can not be tried. 

An Exhibition of Art has just been opened by 
the Prince of Wales at Leeds, in Yorkshire. It 
contains some wonderful paintings, and a choice 
collection of artistic treasures of all kinds. 

Her Majesty's Theatre, which was burned down 
in the autumn, is to be rebuilt at once. The 
plans are already accepted. Drury Lane Thea- 
tre has been most charmingly fitted up as an Op- 
era-house for the time being. I went there the 
other night to hear your American prima donna, 
Mademoiselle Kellogg, in “‘Somnambula.” Both 
her voice and acting were admirable, and she has 
won golden opinions here. 

: ArperRN Ho cr. 





THE WOMEN OF THE DAY. 

AX able English writer in Saint Pauls makes 
the following sensible rejoinder to the sting- 
ing diatribes against women which have of late 
seemed the special mission of the Saturday Re- 

view, particularly the ‘‘ Girl of the Period :” 
‘*'The women of our day are not the counter- 
parts of their mothers. ‘Times have changed, 
and women have changed with them. The old 
conception which prevailed till the last genera- 
tion, that when a woman had married young, had 
kept her home in good order, had reared a fam- 
ily of children, and had lived in harmony with 
her husband, she had fulfilled the whole aim and 
object and purport of her existence, is dying out 
of fashion. Our women know more, read more, 
think more than they did in the good old days; 
and we can not reasonably expect that they should 
be contented with the same arrow round of pleas- 
ures and duties. It always seems to me that these 
‘laudatores temporis acti’ are engaged in solving 
the insoluble problem of tow to eat your cake 
and have it. fr on are to have women who are 
fit to share the thoughts, desires, and aspirations 
of men in a high degree of culture, you can not 
also have women who cumulate the functions of 
nurse, housekeeper, and cook. Notwithstanding 
the fashion for co-operative stores, the principle 
of the division of labor is the ruling one of our 
day. In virtue of that principle we have to a 
great extent exempted women from household 
and menial cares; and by so doing we have se- 





cured a degree of culture and refinement not 
compatible, I think, with any very active inter- 
ference in domestic matters. I often wish that 
the wiseacres who repeat the parrot cry about 
the happy time when ladies cooked their own 
dinners, and mendéd, their own clothes, and did 
their own marked could know something of 
the family lite of countries where women still 
perform the duties I see urged so eloquently 
upon their attention. In the north of Europe 
the wife is still the ‘ good woman of the house.’ 
There the ladies cook the dinners with their own 
hands, wait at dinner to a considerable degree, 
pass no small part of their time in the kitchen 
and the store-room, and even lend a hand at the 
wash-tub. I do not dispute the fact that if sou 
wish your womenkind to be only a superior de- 
scription of upper servants you had better seek 
for them in these patriarchal climes. But evei 

the courage of a Saturday Reviewer would shrink 
from the idea of marrying or living with these 
‘brave housewives.’ As a rule, I am afraid you 
must say that the excellence of women as house- 
keepers is in inverse proportion to their excel- 
lence as intellectual companions. I do not say 
that a clever educated woman may not keep her 
home comfortable, and her household in good 
order, and bring up her children excellently. In- 
telligence and organization will supply the place 
of personal labor and constant supervision. But 
I do say, that, if the nursery and the kitchen and 
the laundry are to be considered the proper sphere 
for the exercise of women’s energies, it is idle to 
imagine they can also be ideal. companions for 
the drawing-room and the study. Persons in 
the habit of reading the advertising columns of 
the daily papers must be awate that there are 
two classes of advertisements emanating from 
ladies who desire to fill the position of house. 
keeper t' a single gentleman or widower. The 
advertisers of the one class describe themselves 
as domesticated and fond of cooking; the other 
base their pretensions on being musical and agree- 
avle companions. The distinction thus drawn 
appears to me representative of modern woman- 
hood—to apply to wives equally with house- 
keepers. 

‘* Common honesty compels me to confess that 
I believe women were created for other objects 
than bearing children, and that I doubt whether, 
when a woman has married a husband and made 
his home comfortable, she has done all which 
God or man have a right to expect of her. But 
my wish is now to treat the subject from a pure- 
ly masculine stand-point. Looking at the great 
woman-question from the male point of view, I 
hold that we are unreasonable in expecting that 
English ladies should unite the inconsistent mer- 
its of the intellectual companion and the bustling 
housekeeper. 

“*IfI am right in this opinion it is idle to im- 
agine that this transition period, during which 
women are emerging, as a class, from the kitch- 
en and store-room into the study and library, 
will not be attended with a great amount of ex- 
travagance and absurdity. And this phase will, 
undoubtedly, afford good scope for small social 
satire of the ordinary Saturday Review calibre. 
There is room for any number of pretty, twad- 
dling essays about xsthetic women, pushing wo- 
men, little and big women, Papal women, women 
in orders, and so on. 

**T should wish that the critic whose utter- 
ances I have criticised in turn might tell us 
whether he really meant to accuse the women 
of our day of any thing more than vanity and 
folly. If not, he ranks at once amidst that great 
class of writers who, from time to time, have 
sharpened their wits upon the foibles of the fe- 
male sex. But if he meant more than this—if 
he understood the purport which his words con- 
veyed —if he intended to imply that English 
women were immodest, heartless, and vicious, I 
deem him to have uttered a very foul and base 
libel, which it behooves men, even more than 
women, to protest against loudly. It would, in- 
deed, be an evil day for England if the time 
should ever come when our countrywomen should 
be spoken of habitually in the terms which the 
Saturday Reviewer has thought himself justified 
in applying to them. When such language has 
been used it ought not to be passed over in si- 
lence. Women can always hold their own in 
the contest with their critics. If every English 
newspaper were to go on writing articles about 
the extravagance of female attire from now to 
the end of the year they would not lessen by a 
single item the milliners’ bills which will come 
due next Christmas. But the case becomes dif- 
ferent when the attack is leveled not against 
fashions, but against reputations. And it argues 
ill for the condition of a country when men hear 
the women who are near and dear to them li- 
beled without resenting the insult. It is for 
that reason I have entered this protest of mine.” 








RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS. 


Deak little children, wandering down the paths, 
When all the meadow-lands are bright with these, 

Fill both their hands with the red clover blooms, 
Finding a deeper sweetness than do bees. 


And I? I pass the fair June roses by 
Unwatched ; let the tri-colored violets grow; 
But, with fast-throbbing heart, I linger long 
Where, through the grass, the clover blossoms glow. 


I used to pluck them, too, in other days; 
But, ah, not now—never on earth again! 
Grow, little globes Of brightness, unafraid, 
Breathing your fragrant lives out in the glen. 


I would not dare to touch you, lest my hands 
Should stain the whiteness of a thought that comes 

So near to me, so very near and dear, : 
And smiles forever from your purple blooms! 


I know not if in willfulness, or love 

Of something hid in you, she placed you there, 
I can remember only that she wore 

A fragrant clover blossom in her hair. 
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Summer Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of. lilac silk, cut square in the 
neck, and trimmed with a pleated flounce of the 
same material. Bias folds and butions: of lilac 
silk simulate an over-skirt, closed on the right 
side. Chemisette of pleated lace. 

Fig. 2. —Dress with over-skirt and high corsage 
of maize foulard, trimmed with. flounces, bias 
folds, and rosettes of the same. The upper skirt 
is open in front, and turned back on both sides. 
Sash with ends trimmed to match the skirt. 


Tasseled Curtain Band in Crochet Tat- 
ting and Knotted Work. 
Martertats: Fine white guipure cord, coarse 
tatting cotton, white knitting cotton. ; 
This band consists of a cord fifty-two inches in 
length, the ends of which are finished by tassels 
and trimmed with a tatted rosette, as shown by 
the illustration, For making the cord prepare, 
first, a skein of coarse knitting cotton, fifty-two 
inches in length and of the thickness desired, and 
wind one end a few times with guipure cord. 
Then, with the same cord, knot a row of button- 
hole stitch not very close together, putting the end 
of the cord through the thread which was wound 
around, and then continue in this manner, mak- 
ing a stitch in every stitch of the previous round 
till the entire cord isso covered; after which 
string on each end of the finished cord four rows 
of interwoven rings of crochet tatting. The small- 
est row, which is joined in a ring, and which is 
first pushed on, counts six rings, each ring con- 
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sisting of 8 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (picot), 8 ds. 
The following row counts seven rings, each ring 
being composed of 12 ds., 1 p., 12 ds. The third 
row counts eight rings, and each ring 14 ds., 1 p., 
14 ds... The largest under row counts nine rings, 
and each ring 18 ds., 1 p.,18ds. Then finish both 
ends of the cord with a bunch of tatting cotton four 
inches: in length,*and cover the end of the cord 
where this is fastened on by means of the tatted 
rings which have previously been pushed on the 
cord, and which are now sewed down as shown in 
the illustration, the three larger pointing downward 
and the upper one upward. This completes the tas- 
sels. The rosette which fastens the cord together, 
as- shown in the illustration, is composed of four 
rows of interwoven tatted rings, which are sewed 
fast to a circular foundation. ‘This foundation is 
crocheted in single crochet, and is an inch in cir- 
cumference. The largest row of rings, which is 
first sewed on the foundation, consists of thirteen 
rings, and each ring of 18 ds., 1 p., 18 ds. ; the next 
row counts ten rings, each counting 18 ds., 1 p., 
18 ds.; the third row consists of eight rings, each 
composed of 16 ds., 1 p., 16.ds.; while the central 
smallest row counts only six rings, each composed 
of 12 ds., 1-p., 12 ds. 


Tasseled Crochet Curtain Band. 

Marteriats: Tatting cotton, cotton cord. 

This band consists of a crochet cord, the ends of 
which are furnished: with tassels, and: are held to- 
gether by.means of a rosette in the form of a flower, 
as shown in the illustration. For the cord make a 
foundation of 15 ch. (chain stitches), join in a round 
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1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 1 dc. (double 
crochet), 3 ch., 1 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. This com- 
pletes a scallop. The next is worked in the third 
following sc. of the round, but it must be ob- 
served that one round of the cord must be left 
between each row of the scallops, and that the 
last row must cover the edge on which the leaves 
were fastened. Having finished both ends of the 
cord in this manner, run through it, in order to 
make it firmer, a cétton cord, on the ends of 
which fasten the threads for the tassels. ‘These 
must be four inches in length. Then sew to- 

‘ gether the ends of the cord at some distance 
above the tassels, and trim with a rosette of 
single leaves of various sizes. ‘These leaves are 
worked: like the leaves which ornament the ends 
of the cord. 


Embroidered Alphabet and Figures. 

Tuess letters are designed for marking pock- 
et-handkerchiefs, table linen, etc. They are 
worked in satin stitch and point russe with white 
or colored cotton, or with black silk. The man- 
ner of working is shown by the illustration. 








FRENCH ETIQUETTE OF COURT- 
SHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


S a general rule, the French bride comes to 
her husband frésh from the school and the 
convent. She has never been blighted in affec- 
tions, or played with her own happiness or that 
of others. - She has had no period of flirtation, 
and generally she is prepared to love the hus- 





by means of a sl. (slip stitch), and work on this as 
many rounds sc. (single crochet) as are needed to 
make the cord 52 inches in length. Then work on 
each end still five rounds sc., in each of which widen 
twice at distances, and after this a round 
without widening. The cup-like ends of the cord 
thus formed are finished each with five leaves, which 
are worked singly, and then crocheted to each end 
of the cord. Each is begun in the middle by a 
foundation of nine stitches ; passing over one stitch, 
crochet back on the eight remaining stitches, 8 sc., 
then 3 ch., and on the other side of the foundation 
row also 8 sc. This completes the first round; 
after which crochet 1 ch., turn the work, and cro- 
chet the 2d round: work back on the last row 
8 sc., putting the needle through under the entire 
stitch; then in the 3 ch. of the former round 2 sc., 
8 ch., 2 sc., 8 sc. in the following 8 sc. of the for- 
mer round. Now crochet again 1 ch., and turn the 
work; then crochet back on the former round 10 sc. 
in the first 10 sc., then twice 2 sc. separated by 
83 ch. in the 3 ch. on the former round, 10 sc. in 
the following 10 sc. In the same manner work the 
three remaining rounds of the leaf, but each round 
is widened twice by two stitches. Having com- 
pleted five of these leaves, crochet them together 
from the back as far down as five stitches from the 
upper end, and join them by means of sc. with the 
cord, having first laid a pleat in the middle of each 
leaf. Finally, ornament the cord above the leaves 
by means of four rows of crocheted scallops. The 
upper row counts five scallops, and each following 
row increases by two. Crochet these in the sc. 
stitches of the cord as follows: In an sc. of the cord 
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band whom her or guardians may rec- 
ommend her. rally we believe 
French: among the luxurious and 


women—except 
depraved circles—make excellent wives; and 
when a Frenchwoman is good as wife or mother 
her tact and intelligence render her of inestima- 
bie selpe'to Bar Besaee eal anaee. bo, Soe 
falling in love, except av sight, is not 
very common or even possible. Girls are rarely 
long in society before they are married—marriage 
talces plese 180 both. sisal CA69D..-06) #amn zehee 


she has-been spoken of to him, and that on in- 
quiry as to her position, etc., he finds she is a 
whom he would like to marry. He is 
ein to observe a rigorous compliance with in- 
exorable rules, the violation of ry esd of which 
would be probably the ruin of all his hopes. 

The first step which M. Delaunay or his pa- 
rents must take for him is to ask a mutual friend 
to inquire of the family of the young lady if his 
offer of marriage will be agreeable. It is abso- 
lutely contrary to all good-breeding for M. De- 
launay to do this himself; and if he is refused, 
good-breeding requires him to make no sign of 
disappointment, but to remain with the family 
on just the same footing as before. It will be 
comprehended that all allusion to the refusal 
would be of the worst of tastes. 

If the reply be favorable, M. Delaunay asks 
for permission to visit the family, or he asks to 
be introduced, if he has not been so already. 

This first visit must take place without the 
presence of the young lady, and all affairs of 
property, settlement, etc., are then to be dis- 
cussed, The family are supposed already to be 
informed of all details about the position of M. 
Delaunay by his intermediary; the parents or 
guardians are now supposed to put further ques- 
tions to the young man, and to declare whether 
the replies are satisfactory or not, and to com- 
municate on their side all details about the young 
lady's fortune and expectations. The young man 
is invited to visit them on a future day, and the 
day and hour of the visit are fixed. If the re- 
plies of M. Delaunay are not found satisfactory 
the young lady’s representatives require time for 
reflection, and they separate on the most cordial 
terms possible, and the suitor is required by good- 
breeding not to make any further advances un- 
less he is recalled. 

However, suppose M. Delaunay has satisfied 
the exigencies of father, mother, guardian, no- 
tary, etc., and the hour of the first visit is ar- 
ranged in which he is to see the object of his 
marriage-intentions for the first time as a suit- 
or. ‘The visit must naturally be arranged to 
take place when no other visitors are expected. 
Good taste requires toilettes on both sides to be 
carefully proper, although any display—une toi- 
lette tapageuse—is of the worst taste; the young 
lady especially must be simply but neatly attired. 
Mademoiselle Dubois, having already been in- 
formed of the pro , Sits between her parents, 
and no allusion wi er is made to the subject 
of M. Delaunay’s visit during the first interview. 
It is, in fact, a simple visit of reconnaissance ; 
the enemies are placed in preserce of and ex- 
amine each other, talki ut the most indif- 
ferent things in the world. If, however, either 
on the occasion of the first visit or of the sec- 
ond, M. Delaunay is not satisfied with the ex- 
planations given him, or the ai ce of Ma- 
demoiselle Dubois, he can still retreat conven- 
iently by writing to say that a little journey, 
which he is obligéd to take, will deprive him for 
some time of the pleasure he anticipated in being 
able to continue his visits, etc. If, on the con- 
trary, he desires to go on with the negotiation, 
he must make a formal demand, by his father, 
mother, or other relative or friend, to be admit- 
ted into the family under the title of prétendu. 

If the request is accepted M. Delaunay ought 
immediately to write a note to the parents to ask 
when it will be agreeable for them to receive his 
visit of acknowledgment and thanks; and when 
this interview takes place Mademoiselle Dubois, 
having been duly informed of the present condi- 
tion of the proceedings, will, after the proper 
compliments have been passed on both sides, be 
sent for; and the young man is presented to her 
as her future husband. 

From this time M. Delaunay is received in 
the house of the family on intimate but not on 
familiar terms, with respect to which there is a 
wide distinction. M. Delaunay is required, for 
example, always to come with a toilette suitable 
for a visit of ceremony, and the young lady on 
her side too must observe a similar carefulness. 
M. Delaunay is expected, of course, to pay fre- 
quent visits to the house, but always in ceremo- 
nious form; and he should announce his inten- 
tion of coming by sending in the morning a 
bouquet to his betrothed, whom, indeed, he will 
never see alone until the marriage is finally cel- 
ebrated before the maitre and in the church; for 
marriage-contracts are such slippery affairs that 
M. Delaunay and Mademoiselle Dubois may have 
gone through all these forms to no purpose. If 
M. Delaunay should wish to retire at any mo- 
ment he can yet do so by writing the little bid/et 
and announcing /e petit voyage ; and the fr mily 
of the young lady could cover her retreat py any 
equally simple device; and to prevent all un- 
pleasant consequences, and all chance of malev- 
olent tittle-tattle, the whole affair should be kept 
a strict secret on both sides till the marriage- 
contract is _— signed. And, moreover, the 
young people will never either speak to or of 
each other by their unadorned Christian names ; 
they must address each other and speak of each 
other always as Monsieur Horace and Mademoi- 
selle Rosalie. But when the contract is signed 
and the marriage formally announced the rigors 








= etiquette —* some ten toward 
e young couple; as respects the family, it 
incre see, Sondlieilitin’ ad sabtiiat of the, anche 


are ov vequired to shut up their house—that is 


; Rosalie will 
carefully avoid, and would not, indeed, be per- 
mitted to make, appearance it in society or 


any public place of amusement. 
e next step is the signing of the marriage- 
contract. of the are. 


the document; Delauna thakes 

a bow to his fiancée as noe to ask her con- 

sent, takes the pen, signs the deed, and then 
Madempiselle Rosali 


It is on this day that M, Delaunay is expected 
to send the presents known as the corbeille de 
mariage. e value of the presents. should 


ainount to about ten per cent. of the dot of the 


lady. ‘They consist generally of shawls, jewels, 
lace, furs, gloves, fans, books, and a purse con- 
taining a certain number of gold pieces of mon- 
ey, which should be new. ‘These presents should 
be put either in an elegant box, or in a work- 
table destimed to form part of the furniture of 
the yome couple. The corbeille should arrive 
on the resi. 9 the signing of the contract, 
accompanied a handsome bouquet of flow- 
ers; and the corbeille, together with the trous- 
seau of the fiancée, which by this time should be 
prepared, is exhibited in her room, tastefully ar- 
ranged with flowers, for her friends to admire. 
If there is a-ball that evening, as is customary, 
at the house of the fiancée, the young lady should 
be in white, She opens the ball with her intend- 
ed, and in the second quadrille she belongs. de 
droit to the notary, who in olden times had the 
right of kissing her on the cheek. Every body 
who signs the marriage-deed is expected to make 
a present to the young lady. 

As for the actual marriage, it is well known 
this is performed in two. ceremonies—one at the 
mairie, the other at the chureh. The marriage 
at the mairie is of a strictly civil character, and 
is often performed on the same day as the other, 
but sometimes one or two days beforehand. It 
must, however, precéde the other, though strict 
Catholics look on it as a mere legal formality, 
and as no marriage at all in a proper sense. 
When the bride has signed her name at the 
mairie she passes the pen to her husband, who 
receives it and says, Merci, Madame. The lady 
is thus styled ‘‘ Madame” for the first time in 
her life by her future husband. The publication 
of the bans for the marriage in the church takes 
place much the same as with us. On the morn- 
ing of the marriage the bridegroom and his fam- 
ily come to call for the bride and her family. 
The bridegroom then presents the bouquet de 
noces, which must be entirely white, to his jian- 
cée. Carriages hired by the bridegroom, who 
defrays all the expenses of the day with the ex- 
ception of those at the house of the bride, are 
sent to fetch the witnesses of the marriage and 
the members of the two families who are invited 
to be present, to the house of the bride. The 
bridegroom, besides the bouquet, brings the wed- 
ding-ring and the piéce de mariaye—a piece of 
money, of gold or silver, according to the condi- 
tion of the parties; if of the former it is placed 
like a medal in a morocco case. Among the 
peasants a piece of copper coin fulfills the func- 
tion of the piéce de mariage, which must receive 
the priest’s benediction during the ceremony. . 

As soon as the whole party is assembled they 
start for the mairie. The bride is in the first 
carriage to the right with her mother on the 
back-seat, with her father or his representative 
in front of her. In the second carriage is the 
bridegroom, on the back-seat likewise; but his 
mother—or her representative if he has none— 
takes the right, and his father sits on the front- 
seat. ‘The witnesses of the marriage and the 
other members of the family follow. Arrived at 
the church the father of the bride leads her to 
the altar, and the bridegroom follows with his 
mother. Then the mother of the bride should 
follow in procession with the father of the bride- 
groom. ‘The nearest relatives and most intimate 
friends of the two families also approach the al- 
tar. The rest of those invited sit in the body of 
the church on chairs prepared for them. The 
family of the bridegroom and the bridegroom 
take the right, the bride and her family take the 
left, of the altar. During the service a quéte is 
made in the church, which is performed by the 
younger sisters of the bride and bridegroom, if 
they have any, one on each side. In the ab- 
sence of younger sisters the nearest younger fe- 
male relatives supply the deficiency. 

During the ceremony, when the priest address- 
es to the young couple the question, ‘‘Consentez- 
vous & prendre pour époux ?” etc., each of them 
before replying turns to the side of the father 
and mother, makes them a bow or courtesy, and 
then each replies, not in a loud tone, but @ mi 
voix. After the offertory of the mass the young 
couple arise, and each takes a wax-taper, which 
is placed before them, and they go to the altar 
and place the money which they offer as alms in 
the hand of the priest. And after the ‘‘ Pater” 
is said a pall is held over the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom by the youngest boys—the near- 
est relatives of each family. When the mar- 
riage mass is over the young pair go to the sac- 
risty, and there receive the congratulations of 
their friends. The order, however, of going 
there is just the reverse of what it was on enter- 
ing the church. Thus, the father of the bride- 
groom now leads the bride, and the mother of 
the bride now takes the arm of the bridegroom. 
Those invited to the wedding follow after and 
make their compliments to the newly-married 








couple and to both families. There is a general 
—s by the bridegroom of his friends to 

is bride, and the mother of the bride introduces 
her friends to the bridegroom. 

Etiquette has now another order of the day 
to impose on departure from the sacristy. The 
bridegroom is now allowed for the first time to 
give his arm to the bride, the father of the bride 
gives his arm to the mother of the bridegroom, 
the father of the bridegroom to the mother of 


, the bride, and after this, it appears, etiquette re- 


laxes, and allows the rest to follow as they please, 
except that on the return home in the carriage 
the bride and bridegroom must get together into 
the first carriage, which, however, is now to be 
filled up with the-family of the bridegroom, while 
the family of the bride makes up the second car- 
riage. And-it must be Obecrvod 


thing lighter than beurre frais. 

It is contrary to all, French usage to invite 
company to the marriage of a widow, or even 
of any lady, sur le retour, above thirty, which 
ought to take place early in the morning, with- 
out display ; and the toilette of the bride in such 
cases should not be white. 

It is not generally the custom now in France 
to take a journey after the marriage; on the 
contrary, the wedding-party often spend the day 
together, go for a drive in the Bois de Boulogne, 
and have a dinner and ball in the evening. The 
guests who have been invited to dine are expect- 
ed before leaving to give an invitation to the 
young couple for a dinner or a soirée; and such 
a return is called the rendu de noce, and they 
are allowed a whole month for the giving of the 
rendu de noce, at which, naturally, the best places 
and all the honor are given to the new couple. 
No one, of course, must appear at a marriage in 
mourning ; even a widow, if en grand deuil, must 
appear at the marriage of her daughter in white 
and gray. In the best society, however, the fes- 
tivity of dinner and ball takes place on the day 
of the signing of the marriage-contract ; and it 
is to be observed that a Protestant minister may 
be invited to the wedding, but a Catholic priest 
never. 

The lettres de faire part of the marriage are 
to be sent within fifteen days, and the persons 
who receive them are expected to pay a mar- 
riage visit within a month. 








THREE HORNS TO A DILEMMA. 


LL the following story should seem too ab- 
surd I beg to state that it is substantially 
true. The hero was once well known to me, and 
I never heard any harm of him, except that, as 
he pathetically expressed it, he “‘ didn’t know his 
own mind.” He flitted from flower to flower in 
the ‘‘rose-bud garden of girls,” like a well-dis- 
posed but exceedingly light-headed butterfly. 
Whether there is fascination in such fickleness I 
am not prepared to say; but Frederick Pardoe 
was acknowledged by the fair sex to be ‘‘a re- 
markably agreeable man.” 

Ile had a pair of ‘‘deep, unutterable eyes,” 
which, according to Dr. Holmes’s theory, may 
have descended to him from some great-aunt, 
who possessed a superior nature, but had be- 
queathed to her nephew only the empty eyes, with 
the meaning left out. Certain it is, there were 
sentiments sleeping in those magnificent orbs of 
his which he knew nothing about and could not 
have understood after the most minute explana- 
tion. 

I introduce him to the reader at a large party, 
under the full blaze of a chandelier. He brought 
the sweet Adelaide Blythe in his carriage, but is 
now as forgetful of that young lady as if she had 
been quenched under an extinguisher. She sits 
in a corner, weaving her vexation into radiant 
smiles, while she watches him hovering near her 
friend, Miss Fontleroy. 

“* If his attentions to me had not been so very 
pointed I might think—; but no, I will not, can 
not doubt him !” 

The elegant Miss Fontleroy sings : 

‘“*New hope may bloom, 
And Gers may come 
Of milder, calmer beam; 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream.” 

Mr. Pardoe turned the leaves, and looked un- 
utterable things. Yes, love's young dream was 
deliciously sweet ; he had found it so, with this 
peculiarity—he had never had any deiinite object 
for his dreams. He had worshiped particular 
stars, but they had all had their time toset. He 
was beginning to think the lady of his love must 
surely be an ‘‘ impossible she,” since she took as 
many forms as Proteus himself. 

‘* Miss Fontleroy,” said he, breaking the spell 
of silence by plucking a sprig of cedar from a 
neighboring vase and presenting it, “‘ you know 
the language of this: 

“*The memory of our love shall be 
As lasting as the cedar-tree.’” 

Miss Fontleroy gracefully aceepted the gift. 
Their eyes met. Such a heart-beam as shone in 
Frederick’s ! 

**T will doubt him no more,” thought the 
proud May. ‘‘ His conduct may at times seem 
a trifle capricious, but he is truth itself. I will 
never be jealous again, and of such a girl as little 
Addie Blythe!” 

At that moment Mr. Pardoe was thinking, 








**’Pon honor, now, I would give a pretty pen 
ny if I knew my own mind!” 

Men have had larger minds than his, and hay, 
known them thoroughly. It looks reasonable. 
therefore, that it was not the size of Mr. Pardve’s 
intellect which stood in the way of his becoming 
acquainted with it. Neither its profundity. 

Judging the future by the past, it did not seem 
probable that his very diffuse affections woult 
ever come toa focus. His heart was a little like 
his cousin Sarah’s eyes; and they were service. 
able enough till she tried to thread a needle, and 
then she found she was what the country people 
call ‘‘ scatter-sighted ;” she could see every thing 
else but the needle and thread. 

“There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream.” 

These words sang themselves over again to 
four persons at least; for there was a third 
young lady at Mrs. Pulsifer’s party that night 
who had, or thought she had, a right to palpita- 
tion of the heart when Mr. Pardoe pressed her 
hand. Had he not told her that ‘‘ for several 
virtues he had liked several women, but she so 
perfect and so peerless,” etc., etc. ? 

And a man who ‘‘ knew his own mind” could 
not have quoted Shakspeare more aptly, for Jane 
Liscom was.a rare woman, with only the one 
fault of sentimentalism. It was a marvel that 
the shallow Pardoe could appreciate her, a great- 
er marvel still that Jane should have looked on 
him with favor. I shall not try to account for 
it. We all know what little god was born 
blind. 

In the midst of his conversation with the 
queenly Miss Fontleroy Mr. Pardoe’s “errant 
eyes” wandered across the room to Miss Lis- 
com’s, 

““Noble woman!” thought he, ‘wrapped in 
the majesty of her own thoughts! She is not a 
beauty, but how do I know she is not the second 
self I am seeking? I wonder if she would spill 
ink into my coffee? I really must go over and 
speak to her.” 

Miss Liscom met him with frank cordiality 
and a certain blushing consciousness. Wh 
not? She was almost betrothed to him. Suc 
was the glamour this man had thrown around 
her that she actually supposed his fate rested in 
her hands, and that she was waiting to know her 
own heart better before giving him a final an- 
swer. He greeted her rapturously, smiled upon 
her tenderly. She looked into his eyes, and 
thought she was gazing down, down, a thou- 
sand fathoms; whereas it was probably about 
the sixteenth of an inch, and no more. But 
Fate had designs on our hero this evening, and 
meant to push him to extremities. 

‘*My dear Miss Liscom,” said he, in low, 
soft. tones, which, like his eyes, never meant 
what they expressed; ‘‘my dear Miss Liscom, 

you remember ‘the promise you made me last 
week?” , 

He only intended to remind her to give him a 
copy of one of her poems, but she mistook his 
meaning. 

“*Mr. Pardoe, I—I—you know it was only 
conditional. I said I would look into my—my 
—heart.” = 

Mr. Pardoe was visibly startled. He now re- 
membered distinctly that a few evenings before 
this he had unintentionally carried compliment 
to the very verge of a declaration. 

‘*Good Heavens!” thought the discomfited 
swain, ‘‘can’'t I s to a woman without 
committing myself?” But he added aloud : 

‘*Charming girl, pardon my importunity. I 
promise never, never to allude to the subject un- 
til you give me leave.” 

‘That ought to settle it,” thought Mr. Par- 
doe; ‘‘of course she won't take any steps to- 
ward marrying me till she hears from me again !” 

Still his conscience was not easy. He hurried 
away from Miss Liscom only to meet fresh dan- 
ger in the guise of Adelaide Blythe. That curly- 
haired nymph was looking at her gossamer robe 
in dismay. Some careless foot had mistaken it 
for a spider’s web and nearly demolished it. 

‘*Oh, Frederick!” said the pretty creature, 
looking into his face confidingly, at the same 
time laying her little hand on his arm, ‘ do take 
me away out of these rooms, and then go call 
May Fontleroy to help me. I'm such a figure! 
Do, dear Frederick, be quick !” 

‘“* Dear Frederick” felt himself seized and pos- 
sessed. Here was another woman who certain- 
ly laid claim to him. Perhaps she had a right, 
he really could not tell. He was always more or 
less in love with such affectionate little souls as 
Adelaide; if he had committed himself in that 
quarter he was very sorry. Just at this moment, 
however, the question was of torn dresses, not 
lacerated affections. He conducted Addie up 
stairs to the dressing-room; then he must find 
May Fontleroy and a paper of pins. 

“*What a helpless baby she is!” was Miss 
Fontleroy’s mental comment, as she swept sylph- 
like across the parlors, leaning on Mr. Pardoe’s 
arm. They passed Miss Liscom. 

**Come with me, Jane,” said May, playfully. 
‘*T need your help in arranging a tableau.” 

The young lady took May at her word and fol- 
lowed. Mr. Pardoe offered his left arm. 

‘¢ Pity I hadn’t three arms fdf all these girls,” 
thought the poor victim, with a suppressed groan. 
‘I’ve heard of a man’s being placed between 
two fires; but—hang it !—here are three!” 

Not a word spake Frederick, as they wound 
their slow way up stairs; but his thoughts were 


egion. 

“If I do get home alive I'll treat myself to a 
dose of prussic acid!—Verdict : ‘ Found, the body 
of atender youth, a victim to his own fascina- 
tions. Justifiable suicide. Fickle young men, 
go and do likewise.’” : 

‘* Mr. Pardoe, you are certainly ill,” said his 
literary lady-love, seeing with the quick eye of 
affection that something was wrong. ‘‘ Your 


face is frightfully pale.” 
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‘¢Ts it faintness ?” inquired the other lady-love 
on the right, with tender emphasis. 

‘* My dear May—I mean, dear me—no, girls, 
no!” 

‘¢ Giddiness ?” pursued the sylph. ; 

“Oh yes—oh no. ‘There is something whirl- 
ing; but I—I—believe it is not my head.” 

‘*He has had a fright,” thought the lady on 
the left, jumping at a conclusion ; ‘the house is 
on fire—he hopes to get us out with our things 
on befure the alarm is given.” 

“T do trust it is not wine,” thought the lady 
on the right, ‘‘ deeply as we are both attached I 
must dismiss him if he drinks !” 

Meanwhile, the moistureon Mr. Pardoe’s fore- 
head was increasing to such an extent that he 
longed for the ability to get possession of his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

‘¢'Three women laying hold of one man! I 
can’t stand this! I must put an end to it. But 
suicide is—is— And I owe a duty to my mo- 
ther; I must live for her sake.” 

‘Mr. Pardoe!” cried May, in piercing tones, 
‘you stagger, you're certainly faint.” 

‘¢ Where did the flames originate? Don’t be 
afraid to tell us,” exclaimed Jane, holding fast 
te her wild fancy of fire. 

‘The flames? More than one flame! Yes! 
I fear you are right. More than one flame! 
And my heart without any insurance !” 

What did he mean? Where were his wits? 
His fair. companions were stricken with a new 
fear. This was sudden insanity. They ex- 
changed meaning glances. 

‘¢ Miserable me! I have betrayed myself,” 
thought Mr. Pardoe. ‘‘Yet why not? No time 
like the present.” The color rushed back to his 
ashen cheeks. A desperate resolve had seized 
him 


‘¢ Ladies, dear ladies, the distress under which 
you see me laboring is not—is not—” 

‘¢ May Fontleroy,” said Jane, with forced com- 
posure, “‘let us all three seat ourselves on this 
landing—Mr. Pardoe is seriously ill.” 

*¢Not on the landing,” gasped the unhappy 
knight; ‘‘let us go as far as yonder alcove.” 

*©T feel,” continued Mr. Pardoe, after they had 
established themselves in the alcove, ‘‘ I feel that 
I owe you an explanation—both of you—all of 

ou.” 
s ‘By no means, Mr. Pardoe; do not attempt 
it. Jane, will you wait here while I go for a 
glass of water ?” 

‘* May—Miss Fontleroy—stay! Listen to me. 
When I called you out of the parlor it was to get 
a pa-paper of pins.” \ 

**Yes, yes, Mr. Pardoe; do not exert your- 
self to speak. (You'd better steal off, Jane, and 
bring some sal volatile. )” 

‘* A pa-paper of pins.” 

**Yes, we know; it was pins,” replied Jane 
Liscom, who, on attempting to rise, was held to 
her seat by the firm grasp of Mr. Pardoe’s hand, 

“ Pins,” repeated he, as if determined to keep 
his ideas to the’ point, and afraid to diverge. 
‘* But pins are a small part of it. Girls, did you 
ever hear of a man who didn’t know his own 
mind ?” ‘ 

‘6 Yes, indeed, often and often,” replied Jane, 
in an indulgent tone, while May fanned the sup- 
posed lunatic with vigor, having a dim idea that 
air might restore him to his senses. . 

‘Didn't know his own mind,” went on Mr. 
Pardoe, with a look of anguish, “‘nor any one 
else’s mind either, for that matter; for I certainly 
don’t. Girls, may I speak in a parable ?” 

**To be sure you may. But wait till you are 
easier. Don’t try to talk now.” 

‘*A parable. Once upon a time there was a 
man who appeared to have the equated amount 
of brains; but there was one thing lacking: he 
didn’t know his own mind.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, we understand. Do you feel any 
air from this fan?” 

‘* He hadn’t the faculty of understanding what 
he wanted.” 

‘*No, I suppose not. (May, is there a doctor 
down stairs ?)” 

‘* He was always in leve, but there never seem- 
ed to be any particular object in it.” 

**Oh no!” 

‘¢T mean to say he had no particular object to 
love. His heart wasn’t hard; indeed it was quite 
too soft—as soft as wool—only you can’t make 
any impression on wool, and his heart was im- 
pressed all over. And over again, as you may 


say. 

May looked hard at Mr. Pardoe. He had 
grown comparatively calm.’ She began to see a 
little method in this madness. 

** He couldn’ see a beautiful lady without ad- 
miring her, and he couldn’t admire her without 
saying so. And every time he said so he put the 
wrong words together and made a declaration of 
love.” 

Jane Liscom felt a stifling sensation, and laid 
her hand on her heart. ‘‘ If this man were to, be 
burnt at the stake, girls, and the fagots all read, 
he couldn’t point his finger to the lady of his 
choice if it would save his life. Choice! ‘That's 
the thing that’s left out of my composition. I 
can’t make a choice.” 

‘Mr. Pardoe, explain yourself, Sir.” It was 
May who spoke with ‘‘ majestical high scorn.” 

“Girls, 1 throw myself on your mercy. Re- 
member what Dr. Johnson says. He says some 
excellent men can’t fall in love—misapplied to 
me. I can, and do, and am.” ; 

‘*Mr. Pardoe, if you are suffering from .aber- 
ration of intellect we pity you. If you have your 
senses, speak, and say what you mean.” 

“*T mean that I would make—this man would 
make—the kindest and truest of husbands. Miss 
May, Miss ‘Jane, I don’t care which—if some- 
body would only be so good as to take him.” 

** How dare you insult us in this manner?” 
said Jane, her serene gray eyes fairly blazing 
with a blue light. 

**Oh yes,” returned Mr. Pardoe, wringing his 








hands. ‘I knew how it would be. You mock 
me. You can’t have patience. If I could only 
make you understand what it is for a man to be 
too appreciative! Intellect, beauty, and grace. 
Three of you--I mean Adelaide too. I could 
love any one of you. Decide among you which 
itshallbe” 

_ The girls: bent.on him a withering 
—" 
mn + Ein x iit sh: Metily. I am sure I 
shaJl never love another. - It is one of you three 

Go into the dressing-room with the 


glance and 
Mr. Pardoe looked at them im- 


or nobody. 
‘pins ; talk it over, and tell me your answer to- 
hight » 


No reply was deigned. If the girls had turned 
back tnight have seen the ‘‘ appreciative” 


a bury his in his hands in unmitigated 


lespair. 

Addie met. them at the dressing-room door. 

“May Fontleroy, where in this world have 
you been? I sent Frederick for some pins.” 

May threw herself on the bed, crushing her 
wiegl of violets in the pillow. 

“Oh, Addie Blythe, I couldn’t come sooner. 
I’ve been. receiving an offer of marriage.” 

‘¢¥ou absurd creature! Where are the pins?” 

“Have you no curiosity, Addie? ‘Can’t you 
ask who the gentleman was?” 

Addie looked up carelessly, holding together 
the films of her cobweb dress. 

‘¢ Whoever it may be,” said she, ‘‘he has 
broken Jane Liscom’s heart. She sits on the 
foot-board like a statue of grief.” — 

‘* By no. means,” cried Miss Liscom, with a 
ghastly smile, ‘‘ for I have received a proposal 
myself,” 

‘* From the same quarter too,” pursued May, 
clapping her hands. 

** Indeed,” said Addie, ‘‘sach a parade as you 
make over half an offer!” 

‘¢ What would you say then to a third of one, 
my sweet.child:? Jane, I think we are author- 
ized to tell her-she ‘comes in for her thirds.’” 

‘* And while you sit there talking nonsense, 
girls, here is my dress.” 

‘* Tt is.no nonsense, Addie. I always thought 
Frederick Pardoé was.an idiot, and now he has 
come out and acknowledged it.” 

‘* Frederick Pardoe !” ; 

** Yes; he has pursued me with attentions for 
OR May, * ee I could al 

, May, did you ever try! 

Addie dropped into an easy-chair. This, then, 
was her faithful Frederick ! ha 

**Dear, dear,” went on Miss Fontleroy, in 
light, mocking tones, ‘‘the times that man has 
talked to me under the stars of congenial spirits 
and connubial bliss! And the same to you, I 
su) Jane Liscom ?” 

‘*T am ashamed to repeat what the dastardly 
wretch has said to me,” eve ie —— 
Jane, longing in the depths of her soul to creep 
somewhere out of sight. She could conceal her 
mortification, but she could not make light of it 
like the high-spirited May. . 

on’t need my help, girls, in bidding 
off the,man at auction. I withdraw my 
claim and go down stairs.” 

Suddenly there was a sob, then a laugh. Ad- 
die had thrown herself on the floor in a fit of 
wild hysteries. 

‘* So he has been making love to all three of 
us! What capital joke! And we never mis- 
trusted it! Tell me, May, did he think we be- 
lieved him ?” 

‘* Of course, dear; he considers us violently 
enamored. And he returns our affection in a 
threefold degree, for he is an ‘appreciative man.’ 

‘How happy could he be with either, 
Were ‘other dear charmer away!’ 
Two of us must take ourselves out of the way. 
He.is too much of a gentleman, Addie, to make 
any choice. We must settle that trifling matter 
for him. Jane has withdrawn; it rests between 
you and me; which shall be the happy woman ?” 

‘*Oh, May, it.is too absurd of you. As if I 
cared for that conceited creature !’ 

‘* Well done, Addie Blythe!” thought May, 
approvingly, ‘‘you have‘a little womanly pride 
as well as myself.” 

But she said aloud : 

“Of course I was jesting, Addie. Any body 
would know.us both better than that. I pity the 
woman. who could be duped by such a fool.” 

‘*¢ And I, too,” responded poor — Addie, 
pouring her imagi pity into her pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘ May Fontleroy, how can I ride 
home with him after this insult?” 

**It is too bad, Addie; but somebody must 
see him and finish the business, or we shall have 
it all to go over again.” 

‘* But, May, what shall I say? Tell me how.” 

*¢ Why, say we tried to dispose of him at auc- 

tion, but there wasn’t a bid. Tell him to ‘go for- 
get us—he may yet see three more who will fill 
our places.” 
**T wish you could do it, May; you could 
slash him into smallipieces. But I shall do 
the best I can; I dont mean to leave enough 
letters to spell his name.” 

The homeward ride was an ordeal for Addie, 
though she never told precisely what was said. 
She entered the carriage with the dignity of an 
empress, feeling the utmost contempt for her 


| chevalier, on her own account and in behalf 


of the other girls. But when she had told 
him so with all the fierceness of an angry 
dove, he was so humbled, so ashamed, that 
she was moved to pity him a little. 
“Oh, Addie,” said he, ‘I shall never hold 
up my head again!” 
Mt ve certainly hard for him. If one ordi- 
rejection is as munch as a man can bear, 
what must it be to have three at a blow? Addie 
had fally intended to annihilate him, but she had 
spent all her powder at the first shot. 
“*Oh, Addie, I could bear the contempt of the 
other girls, but yours—” 





Poor fellow! What could she do bat turn 
comforter? The consequence was, as might 
have been predicted, that, in spite of her stern- 
est resolves, she ended the matter by accepting 
her third of an ‘* appreciative” heart. 

‘*Oh, May and Jane!” said she, deprecating- 
ly, when the girls shrugged their shoulders. “It 
was fureordained. If either of you had ridden 
home with him instead of me you would have 
done as I did—you would have pitied him so!” 

Really the match waz: not a bad one—Mr. 
Pardoe’s wife proving just as suitable for him 
as if he had ‘‘known his own mind.” He has 
been a kind and faithful husband, for aught I 
know to the contrary. It is not recorded that 
he ever drew . comparison between the soft- 
hearted Addie who pitied, and the other girls 
who scorned him. We can only conjecture that 
there may have been regrets in his mind unex- 
pressed ; for we know ‘‘ there is uo crvum like 
that which rises on spilled milk.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LTHOUGH watering-places, and mountain 
hotels, and various fashionable country re- 
sorts sre oo to the pubtic in June, the “seu- 
son’? is not fully inaugurated until the midsum- 
mer heat becomes ee Then there is ¢ 
eneral rush to the Spri: to the sea-shore, to 
e Lakes—any where, out of the city. People 
labor under a delusion in taking it for granted 
that city life is necessarily uncomfortable in the 
summer, and that it must, of course, be always 
cool and delightful in the country. It is often 
very much the reverse. In a majority of cases 
home, wherever that may be, is the most com- 
fortable place in uncomfortable weather. How- 
ever, very few will believe this until they have 
goa through sundry experiences. Moreover, 
t is both amusing and improving to see life in 
the phases it assumes at our fashionable summer 
resorts. But the midsummer dissipation in 
which so many indulge is any thing but rest and 
refreshment, For any | y stay let the chil- 
dren and young folks, at least, go where they can 
have pure country air and freedom from fashion- 
able restraint. 

One great attraction at-Saratoga this season is 
the New Co: Hall, which has been built on 
the site of the old Congress Hall, which was 
burned in artes ga Se . It has a frontage 
of four hun feet, and is five stories high. 
The building contains six hundred sleeping- 
rooms and parlors, all of which are light and 
airy, looking out either or the street or grounds. 
The dining-room is an immense one—two hun- 
dred and 8 feet by forty-five; and when this 
and the hop-room are thrown into one a thou- 
sand persons can be seated. It is a curious fact 
that more than fifty miles of bell-wire have been 
laid in this hotel. The building is said to have 
cost about $550,000 





making ice by steam from the water of the Mis- 
sissip’ Hitherto the people of Louisiana have 
been de dent upon the North for their supply 
of ice, the demand for which is constant there 


throughout the year. Now, the Louisiana Ice 


mensions each way. Whether this method of 
manufacturing ice will be suecessful enough to 
supply the market remains to be seen, 





The latest thing advertised is a ‘‘complete 
system of Handkerchief Flirtation, printed in 
letters of gold, and warranted to please.” It is 
we based upon the Spanish system of ‘fan 

irtation.”? The coquettish senoritas flutter their 
rich fans in the most extraordinary manner, and 
are said to convey the finest shades of meaning 
by various turns and evolutions. 





An unfortunate old bachelor gives it as his 
opinion that the trails of ladies’ es are in- 
fernal- machines, from the fact that a blow-up 
took place directly after he put his feet on one. 





A very remarkable instance of that rare optical 
phenomenon known as mirage occurred a few 
weeks ago at Batavia, which is about thirty-seven 
miles from the foot of Lake Erie. An eye-wit- 
ness says that while admiring a golden sunset 
the waters of Lake Erie rose upon the vision in 
a mirage so perfect and brilliant that it was diffi- 
cult to believe he was not in the region of en- 
chantment. The phenomenon, in its full brill- 
iancy, lasted about half an hour. It was also 
witnessed by several citizens of Buffalo. At one 
time eleven vessels were distinctly visible; even 
a steam-tug was seen, with steam issuing from 
the smoke-stack. The Buffalo gentlemen were 


nat enthusiastic, and declared that they had 
ness the fake ct Sar pride exhibit itself 
ents. 


in more natural habilim 


Ingenuity in devising methods of killing rats 
tmhust be cng exhausted. A German journal 
recommends the following as very efficient. A 
piece of new or mupeed spcnge is cut into small 
pieces, which are sme: with butter, and placed 
within reach of the rats, next to a dish of water. 
The rats eat the sponge, and becoming thirsty, 
drink the water, which swells the sponge, and in 
a short time kills the animals. 





A young girl recently died in London under 
peculiar circumstances. A post-mortem exam- 
ination was ordered, and the surgeon found a 

in in the stomach, which had penetrated the 
iver. The pin had been swallowed about two 
years ago, and had caused fits and other dis- 
turbances, which resulted in death. Such cases 
are doubtless rare; but the habit of putting pins 
and needles in the mouth is both disagreeable 
and dangerous. 





A true lady is easil nt in public 
places by her neat and tasteful dress, by her 
uiet and unostentatious demeanor, and —if 
there is occasion for her to 6 ye her gentle 
voice and choice language. loud, beard voice, 
and “slang phrases” coming from those who in 
other respects appear to have been well brought 
ap, always jars bs ge pe upon the hearer. 
ere is a long list of unauthorized words and 





phrases, which are in common use, and are sup- 
pesed to give a certain zest to conversation, but 
which are very far from being elegant. They are 
coined in varjous places—in the boarding-school, 
in college, in the store, and in the street. One 
by one they enter the family eircle, and become 
disagreeably coramon. A man who continually 
interlards his conversation with words which 
the dictionary ignores, does not, thereby, in- 
crease our regard for him; and when we hear a 
woman habitually using “‘slang,’’ we can not 
but feel that she is wanting in that delicacy and 
refinement which are the brightest ornaments 
she can wear. Indeed, it is very certain that the 
frequent use of coarse and vulgar words begets 
a a condition of mind which may not 
be realized by the possessor, but which is very 
apparent to associates. 





The following is given as one of the authorize 
regulations of the ‘ city” of Boston in 1639: ‘‘No 

tment shall be made with short sleeves, where- 
by the nakedness of the arm may be discovered 
in the wearing thereof, and such as have gar- 
ments already made with short sleeves shall not 
hereafter wear the same, unless they cover their 
arms to the wrists with linen or otherwise; and 
that hereafter no person whatever shall make 
any garment for women, or any of their sex, with 
sleeves more than half an ell wide in the widest 
part thereof, and so proportionable for bigger or 
smaller persons,”’ 





The use of sugar in the body—like that of 
starch and fat—is to protect the organized tis- 
sues, and to keep up the mternal temperature. 
Its purpose is not to add to the substance and 
stren of the muscles, but to support the proc- 
ess of respiration. Breathing is a process of 
slow combustion, and sugar, starch, and fat are 
materials thrown on to the fire. The fire will 
burn—if we live—and unless we supply it with 
fuel it will take what it wants, first Jom any 
store of fat laid up within the body, and then 
from the tissues, which it would be better for it 
not to touch. If more fat be added to the food 
than is necessary to keep up the temperature 
the excess is stored away in cells; and then we 
say the man is growing fat. In like manner an 
excess of sugar is converted into fat and stored 
away till wanted. In the process of digestion, 
sugar is formed within the body from the starch 
of potatoes, bread, peas, and other articles of 
our diet; but the facts just referred to may ac- 
count for the almost universal taste for a little 
sugar in our daily drink. Hence we see that the 
instinctive fondness which children have for 
sugar may be indulged to advantage at proper 
times and in suitable quantities. 





There is food for thought in the story that is 
told of at py lad, who for the first time ac- 
companied his father to a public dinner. The 
waiter asked him, ‘‘What will you take to 
drink ?” , Hesitating for a moment, he replied, 
“Tl take what father takes.” The answet 
reached his father’s ear, and instantly the full 
responsibility of his position flashed upon him. 
Quicker than lightning various thoughts passed 
through his mind, and in a moment his decision 
was made; and in tones tremulous with emo- 
tion, and to the astonishment of those who knew 
him, he said, ‘*‘ Waiter, I'll take water.” 





Of all the callings by which women earn their 
bread few seem more ungrateful than that of 
dancing-girls. Yet the supply is always greater 
than the demand. How many have any concep- 
tion of the training of a ballet-dancer? They 
are so graceful, so airy, so agile, that one can 
not refrain from fancying their training must be 
as easy and pleasant as their personal appear- 
ance. But the facts relating to their education 
givea 2 different impression. It is said that 
in Paris dancing-girls are taken in hand when 
they are seven years old. The first thing done 
is to place the feet in hollow wooden clamps 
or boxes, whose bottom and top are stoutly 
strapped together, and which are moved by 
straps, so as to bring the heels of the feet heel 
to heel, while the knees remain turned out. 
This is extremely painful under any circum- 
stances; it is doubly painful when the feet are 
swollen and bruised as they almost always are. 
This exercise lasts half an hour. Then for an- 
other half hour the 7s girl is obliged to 
place first her left and then her right foot on a 
wooden bar, which is placed on a level line with 
her chin. Then she dances all the steps used in 
ballets. This series of exercises must be pur- 
sued and reviewed all day long, until exhausted 
nature sinks. It is said, after a lesson two hours 
long, without an instant’s pause, Mile. MARIE 
TAGLIONnI fell half-dead on the floor of her cham- 
ber, and was undressed, sponged, and dressed, 
before she recovered consciousness. Her father, 
who gave her the lesson, stood by and made no 
other comment on the scene than to say, 
“She will be unusually brilliant to-night.” A 
danseuse shines in her profession only by this 
assiduous exercise, which commences when she 
is seven years old and ends only with her retire- 
ment from the stage. If she ceases it for recre- 
ation she must afterward labor three times more 
than ever she did to regain her old suppleness 
and elasticity. And woe to her if idleness brings 
flesh! That flesh must be dissipated, for flesh 
is a dancing-girl’s enemy—it will prove her 
death. Many strange, painful, and dangerous 
exercises are practiced by the danseuse to ac- 
quire the needful agility and lightness. And 
then when beauty fades, and the slender form 
loses its firm and delicate outline, her career is 
ended, and she loses the few hundreds a year for 
which she endured all these pains and perils. 





Some time ago a singular story was told of an 
ingenious youth, who, while in prison at Paris, 
constructed a watch of straw, which would keep 
good time for several hours. Now we hear a 
more wonderful tale of an Austrian, imprison- 
ed for several years past, who has made an as- 
tonishingly complete and accurate astronomical 
clock from the kneaded crumbs of his rye bread 
rations. Itindicates the seconds, minutes, hours, 
days, and the months of the year. Yet every thing 
about it is made from bread-crumbs, excepting 
the dial hands, which are of wood, and the fig- 
ures of the dial fashioned from fragments of 
straw obtained from the prisoner’s pallet. Even 
the key used for its monthly winding is of rye 
crumb. The only instrument employed in mak- 
ing it was a wretched pocket-knife worth a few 
cents. The skillful workman having served out 
his time, is now turning an honest peuny by ex- 


hibiting this marvel of skill. 
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THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
[CRUSTY OLD BACHELOR LOQUITUR.] 
Humpu! Independence-day, indeed ! 
That’s just a bit of national slang. 
A man can’t tell if his soul is his own, 
In this confounded bim! bum! bang! 


Hear Lumpkins’ youngsters over the street! 
Their racket alone would wake the dead. 

But they’re nice to the rest—the villainous imps! 
With their fire-works aimed at a fellow’s head! 


Well for Liberty, wearing a flimsy cap, 

Bullet nor powder can’t injure that; 
But where would Liberty’s liberty be 

If she waiked out to-day in my Sunday hat? 
I wore it this morning—a pale pearl felt, 

Cost six and a half, cash down. Who cared? 
Wasn't it Independence-day? 

George! how the idiots laughed and stared 


When, maddened by racket, I tore it off, 
And there on the sidewalk flung it down. 

“It’s spoiled. Do your worst!” I said. And then 
They riddled the thing in rim and crown. 


Who knew that the pistols were loaded? Not I. 
(The outrage. of boys having real shot and powder !) 

Well, I rushed in the house—bareheaded, of course— 
And ground my teeth as the din grew louder. 


I try to sit at the window and smoke ; 
“Let’s give him a light!” the rascals cry; 
And before I can wink they have thrown it in— 
A lighted pack—and aimed at my eye. 


As for reading—by Jove! with this blasted firing, 
This banging and crashing from breakfast till supper, 
This ear-splitting, heart-breaking racket of rackets, 
A man can’t distinguish John Milton from Tupper. 


As for sleeping—well, really, what’s funny in that ? 
You may laugh, but I tried it—a very loafer— 
And maybe I dreamed, and maybe I swore— 
I can’t recollect. Go ask the sofa. 


There’s a lock of hair in yonder grate ; 
This morning it lay in a perfumed casket. 

T’ve treasured it long; but I’ve done with it now. 
Her hand— Pooh! What a fool to ask it! 


Fancy me now a married man, Sir, 

Bothered like Lumpkins with all those— Heavens! 
What’s that? Ah, humph! These cannon 

Have set my nerves at sixes and sevens. 


Quite lucky. There’s nobody hurt. I was fearful 
Yon fat little Lumpkins had put out its eye. 

The youngster has ways of its own that are winning 
On all days of the year but the Fourth of July. 


Why didn’t I go out of town? Stuff and ! 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1868, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York.] 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Urrer ty unused to the signs by which Der- 
rick read her husband’s case, Mrs. Kearnéy still 
knew that the latter drank again. She could 
not tell that his habitual energy and liveliness, 
so different from his old manner, betokened a sys- 
tem perpetually under the nervous strain of stim- 
ulus. She would have been likely to congratu- 
late herself upon it as an evidence of radical im- 
provement in his spirits, owing to a more active 
life and circumstances more favorable to the de- 
velopment of his self-reliance. She would have 
credited even his new-born fluency, and freedom 
from bashful awkwardness, to the healthy vigor 
of a renovated physique and the native fire of 
his intellect, had not those looks of playful in- 
nuendo, with which Derrick seemed to take her 
into his confidence, planted in her nature a sus- 





How could 1, with steamboats and cars so packed, 
So solid with traveling fools, that ’twere better 
To sit here alone, though to madness racked? 


Don’t talk to me of “our glorious past.” 

Hang our forefathers! Hang “ Declarations!” 
We've wasted powder enough in their honor 

To have started a hundred republican nations. 


And whatever you do don’t slander the facts 
By christening this ‘‘ Independence-day ;” 
I tell you it’s slavery—tyranny—yes, Sir, 
Tyranny! (Hear them!) I mean what I say. 
And yet ifthe girl whose hair I have carried. 
Had known when a fellow was really true; 
In short, if, like Lumpkins, I’d ever married, 
And, like Lumpkins, had had a youngster or two, 


Like enough I’d have been no wiser than he— 
* Fed ’em Star-Spangled Banners and Eagle broth— 
For, hang it, those stubborn old heroes were right, 
And ours is the play, and theirs was the fight— 

And much as'I hate this outrageous din, 

Those boys of mine (if boys they had been) 

Should have banged with the rest on the pesky Fourth. 








PETS. 

HE rigorousness of that law which imposes 

upon men a desire to make unto themselves 
idols is as general as its manifestations are di- 
verse. The necessity may be seen in a dozen 
examples, each differing from the other. One 
man elects to the post of chief favorite, his wife; 
another, his wealth; a third, his party; a fourth, 
art; a fifth, old china; in short, the exemplifica- 
tions of the word Pet are as numerous as the 
meanings Corporal Nym attached to the word 
Humor. What alone seems universal -is the 
tendency of all men to make a pet of something 
or other; to choose some object either in the 
animate or inanimate world for the purpose of 
lavishing thereon a great deal of superabundant 
affection. It is by no means necessary that the 
fondling thus elected be capable of reciprocating 
the tenderness expended upon it. Any body fa- 
miliar with pets-in their manifold range, from 
Skye-terriers to spoiled children, must have no- 
ticed a degree of peevishness and irascibility 
in the beloved one incompatible with the idea 
of lovability. In this light the derivation of the 
terms petty and pettish appear reasonable enough, 
as denoting the qualities which pets supply. But 
the absence of endearing attributes in the object 
selected for favoritism, far from proving inimical 
to the affection spent upon it, would seem to in- 
tensify that affection, importing into the case an 
element of self-sacrifice. Who is the usual pet 
of the pious, gentle, widowed mother of six; who, 
save the great, hulking, idle, irreverent member 
of the family? She has five dutiful sons and 
daughters who amble amiably along their ap- 
pointed paths, but her darling is the wayward 
scamp who from birth has never proved aught 
but a heart-sore to his parents. And the course 
of all untrue love demonstrates the same perver- 
sion: the snubbed and blighted wooers are ever 
the most ardent; the worst-used patriots are most 
devoted to their country; the oft-whipped dog 
loves his master best; and there are enough ill- 
served faithful wives in the world to have called 
forth that cruel proverb about ‘‘a woman, a dog, 
and a walnut-tree”—three articles which are sup- 
posed to: progress in worth according to the chas- 
tisement meted out unto them. On the whole, 
then, it would seem that the capacity of expend- 
ing affection on our pets is strong in inverse pro- 
portion to the likelihood of a return. 





picic foreign to it, and set her imagining 
liquor, whether justly or not, whenever Cuth- 
bert’s tongue ran more glibly than the average. 
But there were two things which she deemed 
unmistakable proofs of his drinking. She could 
smell his breath and scrutinize his eyes. When- 
ever he neglected to kill the odor of whisky, or 
seemed to shun her gaze, she was sure of him. 
At first she inflicted on him the penalty of her 
tears—a punishment almost too heayy for his 
heart to bear—so heavy, that many a time he 
quite gave way beneath it, and wept more bit- 
terly than, she, because, being a man’s, his tears 
came harder than hers. But he always. had a 
good excuse. He had drunk only as a medi- 
cine—he called her‘in hare justice to him to 
witness that he had not once been under the 
influence of liquor since the terrible day it must 
shame him to his latest hour to think of. And 
now—she knew his health required it—his very 
love for her: made him take it; he could not do 
the work by which their own and Lily's living 
was made without it. These interviews would 
end by his kissing away the tears from her eyes, 
and their both, as she had said on that last Octo- 
ber morning, trying to forget all about it. 

Just at this period she committed what any 
wife who does it finds a most terrible mistake. 
Derrick’s smile of innuendo had been peculiarly 
trying to her for several days, and her feverish 
state of mind was her excuse. She met Cuthbert 
at the gate as he came back one afternoon from 
Owlieville, and, stretching forth her arms to clasp 
him with more than her usual empressement, said, 
‘*T’m so glad you came home early!” Then, lift- 
ing her lovely, dimpled face to his, and pouting 
her rosy lips into a bud, said, ‘‘ Oh, kiss me, dar- 
ling!” His whole heart adored her as it had in 
the youngest hours of their love, and he thrilled, 
whenever their lips met, to the deepest fibres of 
his nature as passionately as he had thrilled then. 
Seeing that sweet mouth challenge him, he clasped 
her tighter to his breast, and again and again with 
fervor pressed his lips to her own. In the midst 
of his dearest delight she drew herself, almost 
stepmotherly, away from his embrace, and, in a 
severe tone, said to him, ‘* You’ve been drink- 
ing! I knew you had!” 

Poor Cuthbert stood like one transfixed—a 
blush of intense shame tingling through him 
from head to foot—quite silent for a moment, 
with head hung down. 

‘¢ And it was for that,” he asked, in a voice 
of broken-hearted mortification, as soon as he 
could command words at all—‘‘for that that 
you wanted to kiss me?” 

But she answered nothing—relying, woman- 
like, on the one simple ground that she was 
right, because he had been drinking, and in that 
he was wrong. So they went silently up to the 
house—she, cherishing indignation against the 
man who loved her best on’earth, who would 
have laid. down his life for her; he, stung to the 
very quick, both of his pride and love, with the 
thought that the woman he so worshiped could 
betray him, even to herself, with a Judas kiss, 
tasting his lips to confound him, as a detective 
would try a still—and that he had been shame- 
fully inveigled, by the very sacrament of conju- 
gal love, to let out his heart’s deepest intimacy 
of passion frankly as angels show it in the in- 
most heaven, only that she to whom he had con- 
fided all might make occasion and find warrant 
for contemp: ‘ously spurning him. For a mo- 
ment it seemed + if his heart had never been so 
sore in all his life—never, even on that dreadful 








morning before he met his angel at. ‘‘ the Pool ;” 
and, what was more terrible to him than any 
soreness of his own, he was indignant—burn- 
ingly indignant—and he could not help it—with 
her—her whom he loved as he did love! It was 
many days before he could kiss her again with- 
out a heartache—and in that time, alas! he had 
been much away from home, and they seemed to 
have grown farther apart. 

Another chastisement with which she punished 
his drinking was reproach ; but oh! if tears could 
not succeed how vain words were! Much that 
she said was true; but being partly argument, 
and therefore no feminine weapon, was badly 
wielded. When she accused him she sometimes 
had the facts on her side; but not content with 
these, she must supply him motives and draw de- 
ductions, which, based on what a woman would 
have felt, done, or intended under similar cir- 
cumstances, became erroneous when applied to 
the man’s case. If aught on earth be bitter to a 
man, it is to have the woman whom he loves un- 
just to him, unless that injustice consists in being 
too merciful, when he usually bears it well. Poor 
Cuthbert writhed in agony on hearing her de- 
nouncehim. For a whilehe could only writhe, and 
when at last he learned to answer back, the fear 
that he had said something to hurt her would 
keep him awake for a whole night. Oftentimes 
she was not right even as toher facts. At inter- 
vals all his manliness would rouse itself, and seek 
to shake off the incubus of a habit which he felt 
sure could never again disgrace him, bat from 
which he yearned to free himself simply for free- 
dom’s sake. _ Repeatedly he went without touch- 
ing the black bottle for three days—twice for a 
week—once during the early spring for a fort- 
night at atime. Seeking to replace the artificial 
gayety which he had lost he forced himself to 
talk and act with an energy which was his own 
perpetual astonishment. It was terribly up-hill 
work; and looking back one week at the self 
which had worn this mariner and done these 
things so easily he wondered how he could be the 
same man. Derrick saw the effort, studied it 
with philosophic curiosity as he would have 
looked at the transformation of a caterpillar, 
and, expert as he was in diagnosis, realized fully 
that his friend’s fervor depended during these 
periods on no stimulants ; but, if it ever occurred 
to him to tell Mrs. Kearney so, he neglected the 
opportunity until it was too late for her to be of any 
use as a minister of encouragement in the con- 
test, and Cuthbert had gone back in despair. 
It happened that some occasion, during each one 
of these struggles, was the very one selected by 
the young wife for the severest of her admoni- 
tions ; and when the poor broken-hearted fellow 
told her in an agony that he had not touched 
liquor for days, she inflicted on him the final tor- 
ture by answering him in plain terms that he was 
intoxicated at that very moment, and she would 
not believe his asseveration if he went down before 
her on his knees. At last the terrible rack on 
which these two poor hearts stretched each oth- 
er was tacitly folded up and put away—its ropes 
chopped and its screws ‘burned—two dungeons, 
far apart and icy cold, with black bread and bit- 
ter water, being substituted for the acuter anguish. 
To abandon metaphor each let the other go his 





own several way, and referred no more to the 
terrible schism which was cleaving their lives, but 
brooded over it in secret, and over the memories 
of their happy poverty in that far century when 
Lily was a baby. 

About the end of April Cuthbert was com- 
pelled to go to the further border of the adjoin- 
ing county to attend to the re-leasing of one of 
the Dalmager estates. Derrick, who of late 
seemed to feel the warmest sympathy for the two 
young people, and had striven in many tactful 
ways to alleviate their suffering, proposed that 
Lily should go with her father, and made every 
preparation to insure her comfort on the trip. 
But at the last Mrs. Kearney, in a sudden ca- 
price, withdrew her permission. Weeping bit- 
terly and clinging to the little girl with an unin- 
telligible fervor, which seemed as much like ter- 
ror as maternal fondness, she sobbed out that 
Lily was all she had left on earth, that she could 
not let her go. Liily’s eyes filled also, her heart 
had been set on this delightful week of her fa- 
ther’s companionship; but she was more than 
an adult in her experience of self-sacrifice, and 
bravely as ever—braver than her father, who could 
not conceal his disappointment in his face—she 
bade him good-by, and after hearing the last 
sound of his carriage wheels ran out to weep and 
pray in her favorite hay-loft for the father and 
mother whose estrangement she had only too 
clearly seen. 

This was Cuthbert’s first protracted absence 
since matters had reached their worst. He had 
relied on Lily’s society to make it tolerable, and 
deprived of her, every mile which he put between 
him and home made him feel more as if both 
God and man had deserted him. The black 
cloud settled thicker and thicker about his lonely 
carriage, and by the time he reached his destina- 
tion he was in that mood of despair where self- 
oblivion seems the only condition of preserved 
sanity. Unfortunately for him at this juncture 
the people among whom he staid had the old- 
fashioned Southwestern notions of hospitality— 
and the gratification of a virtue which involved 
keeping a guest perpetually on the verge of in- 
toxication was entirely consistent with their own 
interest in getting the estate from him on a lease 
which showed no favor to his principal. 

On the morning of his return he awoke with 
intense chagrin to the discovery that he had let 
the property for three years longer than Derrick 
intended, upon terms at least a thousand per an- 
num less remunerative than the arrangement 
which had just lapsed by time, and with nothing 
to show for the deficit but a week of uproarious 
suppers and reckless, insensible days—a cracking 
headache and trembling nerves in esse, and a dire 
series of confessions and recriminations in futuro. 
His nature sent up a bitterer cry for oblivion 
than on the journey outward, and he scarcely left 
the carriage during all his way home, excepting 
at the half-way house, where he stopped for a 
single night to sleep, or the settlements at which 
he replenished the black bottle. Late upon the 
second evening his driver drew up once more 
at the gate of the Dalmager demesne, and get- 
ting down to open it, found Cuthbert fallen in 
a limp, inanimate tangle on the carriage “or, 
with his head upon the seat. Lacking Perro’s 
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tact, he went at once to the and calling 
londly for assistance, carried the unconscious man 
to bed in the presence of several of the family 
and with the knowledge of all. 

It was long after midnight when he awoke. 
The transition, as often was from the 
heaviest of stertorous slumbers, dreamless as 
death, into an intensity of vigilance, on which it 
seemed as if his wide, staring eyes could’ never 
close again. His forehead seemed hooped with 
hot iron ; he was bedewed from head to foot with 
clammy perspiration, and consumed with intol- 
erable thirst. Alll his faculties leaped out of their 
late long paralysis into a giant vigor; trooped 
into his consciousness, as into a terrible judgment 
hall, swift witnesses of ruin, clamorous to accuse 
him He was in thick darkness without, though 
such horrible clarity reigned within him. For 
several minutes he could not imagine*where he 
was—there was no candle, no open window to 
help him. A great terror choked his breath as 
he asked himself whether he could have died in 
his drunkenness, and if this could be a waking 
into hell. He leaped up; found that he was un- 
dressed; and as he went groping about in black 
space, began trying back for a solution of the 
mystery. Could he have stopped any where on 
the road home? Was this a farmer’s house where 
he sometimes put up? All the days and nights 
of his absence were confusing themselves in his 
memory jnst as in thrusting forth his hand he 
struck a familiar object—a little wicker work- 
table of his wife’s, and realized that he had got 
home. 

**Q God!” groaned the wretched man. 
**Brought home to her thus /” and in his agony 
he cowered to the floor. If he could only have 
died! Oh, why could not a merciful God have 
given him the reality when he had the semblance 
of death, and spared him this waking? 

But death would not come. He lifted him- 
self again, felt upon the mantle-piece till he 
found a mutch, lighted a candle, and, plunging 
his face into the water-pitcher, nearly drained it 
dry. He was all alone. ‘They had not even 
ventured to trust his little girl with him; Lily’s 
crib had been removed into another room, and 
his wife's place was vacant by his side. But he 
must have human companionship. He must see 
some living face, even if it wore nothing but re- 
proach to him—any thing but being left alone 
with his own terrible, haggard visage in the 
glass. He would wake no one up. He would 
ask no one to speak to him. He would simply 
go and find his wife—his child, even Derrick, 
and crouch by the bedside without disturbing 
the sleeper until daybreak. He opened the 
chamber-door noiselessly and stole out into the 
hall. The lamp which hung over the stairs was 
out, but a faint glimmer came through the crack 
of the door at their foot which led into the sa- 
loon and had been left slightly ajar. Descend- 
ing the staircase on tip-toe, his bare feet made no 
noise, he reached the door without so much as 
making a plank creak. Just as he was about to 
touch the knob a low murmur reached his ear. 
It was his wife’s voice, and he involuntarily drew 
back; for it sounded as it were still wet with re- 
cent tears, and he could not bear to start them 
afresh by his sorrowful apparition. Her words 
he could not hear—they seemed smothered as if 
she were speaking with a hidden face. Then a 
deeper voice answered her—a voice full of the 
richest, tenderest music. That voice he knew 
also—it was Derrick’s, and, unlike hers, its words 
were audible. 

“Darling, darling!” it said; ‘‘dearest, only 
love! Forget the great mistake of your life— 
forget ard ignorant, inexperienced girlhood, 
tied with its eyes shut to that weak thing you 
called your husband. Remember only that you 
are free now—remember that you are the whole 
world to a man whose own you are forever.” 

Transfixed with horror Cuthbert caught the 
baluster that he might not fall, and through the 
crevice saw a sight which made Heaven’s cruelty 
in waking him to consciousness up stairs seem 
tenderest mercy compared with the providence 
which had let him live till this moment. The 
Argand lamp, turned down to one small ray, - 
showed Derrick seated'on the sofa with Cuth- 
bert’s wife upon his lap, their arms twined round 
each other, and their lips meeting. Uttering 
one loud, exceeding bitter ery, the desolate hus- 
band, the betrayed friend, fell senseless on the 
stairs. 

When he awoke again the broad daylight was 
streaming in above him, and Lily sat by his side. 
At his first movement of consciousness she was 
on the bed nestlitg her curls beside: his cheek 
and clasping him round the neck, while she coy- 
ered his face with kisses. 

‘Don’t try to talk, darling papa!” said she. 
**You mustn't tire yourself or you'll get faint 
again. You. were very sick in the night, and 
mamma and Unele Derrick were up with you 
for a long, long time. Oh, I'm so glad yon've 
got back! You were sick because you didn’t 
have your little Lily with you; and they say you 
needn't go away any more, ever, without taking 

me along.” 

All the night’s host of dreadful memories be- 
ganrushing back on Cuthbert’s brain} he groaned 
aloud in anguish, and nearly swooned agai 
Lily ran to get him a glass of water, and the 
sound of her feet brought Derrick from an ad- 
joining room. He came softly to Cuthbert’s 
bedside, and met his gaze of silent, reproachful 
agony without blenching. 

‘** Kearney,” said he, tenderly as a mother, 
‘don’t think of any thing that disturbs you— 
nobody will upbraid you—only treat yourself as 
a sick man, and put yoursell entirely in our 
hands. I can tell you now safely that you have 

. been very sick. I helped your wife put you to 
bed about ten o'clock, _ She went to lie down in 
the north spare room with Lily, and I threw my- 

self on the lounge in the hall, to watch you, with 
my clothes on. I was pretty well worn, and find- 


ing you quiet, got into adose. Abont twoo’clock 
I was waked by a noise, and found you i 
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ing down stairs in a wild delirium. It was all I 
could do to get you back to bed. Lord! I had 
no idea how strong you were—you fought me 
like a tiger! But at last I managed to put you 
to si again, and here you are—doing better 
than I had any reason to expect eight hours 
ago, I can tell you!” 

Cuthbert passed his hand prehgede. nb row 
raised himself up on one elbow, and sternly 
looked Derrick through and through. The Doc- 
tor’s only answer was a quiet smile, and the 
question, ‘‘ What now? Do you feel worse 
again ?” 

Cuthbert sank back bewildered. Could Der- 
rick be telling the truth? Could he—with that 
wonderful face of self-possession, be lying? He 
gave his own eternal peace of mind no less than 
Derrick the benefit of the doubt, and answered 
faintly, ‘ 

‘*T have had such a horrible—horrible dream ! 
Where is—where is my wife ?” 

‘*She was so exhausted with last evening I 
did not waken her—she needed sleep almost as 
much as you,” answered Derrick, with the faint- 
est shadow of reproach in his tone. Then he 
gave Cuthbert an opiate, and went away to make 
his professional calls. The poor fellow almost 
immediately slept again, and did not waken till 
latein the afternoon. ‘This time, wien he opened 
his eyes, his wife, Lily, and Derrick were all be- 
side him, His terribie suspicion still lingered ; 
but his heart failed him utterly when he at- 
tempted to read his wife’s face as he had Der- 
rick’s—partly because he felt that his soul would 
not be able to stand the verdict if he saw “‘ guilty” 
written on that countenance, and partly bucause 
the moment he fixed his eyes on her she cried, 
‘*Oh, my poor, poor Cuthbert!” fell upon his 
neck, and wept as if her heart would break. He 
was utterly vanquished. It wasadream! Yes; 
thank God, it was! Once more he lay before 
her, the sinner not the accuser, and wiping away 
her tears poured forth entreaties for forgiveness, 

When he got well enough to go out again no- 
thing could exceed Derrick’s kindness to him. 
Even when he had learned the worst of Cuth- 
bert’s late financial mismanagement he did not 
utter a wordof blame. He made Cuthbert treat 
himself to a short vacation, and took charge of 
his own basiness in the interim. e sent the 
entire family out picnicking in the carriage for 
days together, and when Mrs, Kearney was com- 
pelled to stay indoors by a succession of sick- 
headaches, would not hear of Cuthbert’s denying 
himself the fresh air, but got her an experienced 
nurse, and made him and Lily keep perpetual 
holiday like a pair of gipsies, Cuthbert once 
more struggled manfully against drink, and the 
heavenly hours which he and Lily enjoyed, mak- 
ing expeditions into every picturesque nook of 
that Eden of Kentucky, were things to be re- 
membered a whole lifetime. 





SONG. 


Can I wonder much if eyes 
That have looked on me with pleasure 
Grow indifferent, high, and strange, 
Yield me not their smiling leisure? 
No; it is the old sad way— 
Flowers fading in a day. 


But they, ere their dying, yield 
So much beauty, so much sweetness, 
We are well content to take 
Frail delight of their completeness. 
Briefest pleasure longest cheers, 
Attar drops perfume for years. 


Ah! but some shy bird will sing 
Sadly, from the covert sedges, 

For the viclet of the spring— 
Brightest on the wet wood edges; 

And some heart look backward yet, 

And light love bring long regret! 





BRAZILIAN DIAMONDS. 


HE true nature of the Ciamonds found in 

the Brazils was long unsuspected, and they 
were thrown away or used as counters for card- 
players; but when it got to be known the Gov- 
ernment took forcible possession of the land 
where they were found, and declared the dia- 
mond-trade a monopoly and themselves the ex- 
clusive proprietors. ‘The. yield during the first 
fifty years was so enormous that it reduced the 
value of diamonds all over the world by one- 
half. It was the veritable Tom Tiddler’s Ground. 
Mere gold was abandoned to the slaves as un- 
worthy of attention.. Children, after the rains, 
collected the grains of it which lay strewn over 
their path. ‘The crops of all fowls killed were 
carefully examined, and often found to contain 
diamonds. (‘The Goose with the Golden Eggs 
would have been treated with scorn.) A negro 
once found a stone of five carats adhering to the 
roots of a cabbage he had plucked for dinner. 
Think of looking for a cabbage and finding five 
carrots sticking to it! This excessive harvest 
of wealth has long ceased. The most product- 
ive district at the present time is that of Matto 
Grosso, in the vicinity of the town of Diaman- 
tina. When a slave finds a diamond of eight- 
een carats he receives his freedom, and is led, 
crowned with flowers, to the proprietor; while 
for smaller stones proportional rewards are given. 
Thefts, however, are very common; sometimes 
the slave, under the ing d eye of the overseer, 
conceals a stone in his hair, mouth, or ears— 
sometimes between his fingers or toes; and they 
have even been known to throw stones away, in 





the hope of finding them again after nightfall. 





—One of the prettiest combinations for 
evening dress is white and green. A white tarlatan 
trimmed with raches of green tarlatan makes a beau- 
tifal trained dress. A short dancing dress of white 
muslin may be worn over a silk slip of Metternich 
green/ We think it prettier, however, over white 
muslin skirts, trimmed with Valenciennes lace on the 
= and quillings and bows of Metternich green 

Buanoue.—Garlands of flowers worn as diadems, 
and over the chignon or just in front of it, are newer 
than small sprays set about among the frizzes and 
braids. The diadem has a large flower in the centre 
with graduated smaller ones on each side. 

M. R. 8.—Japanese parasols are entirely flat. They 
are not pretty, and it is not probable that they will 
meet with favor. The large pongee parasol is worn 
with suits. 

Inquirer.—The wide flounce around the skirt is 
promiscuously called the Spanish and the Marie An- 
toinette flounce. It is sometimes*geen on all the 
breadths of a skirt but the front one, and again it is 
only on the front breadth. It may be either box- 
pleated or gathered. The box-pleats should be sepa- 
rated by a space of their own width. When gathered 
the ruffle shold not be fall, one-third its length over 
is sufficient fullness. The wide flounce is preferred 
now to three smaller ones. In silk and woolen goods 
it is cut bias. Care should be taken that it is true and 
exactly on the bias. In muslin the widths should be 
straight. 

Harry.—In writing to two sisters you should ad- 
dress the letter thus: The Misses Smith, and not: The 
Mies Sniiths. 

Inquimer.—No bath, cold or hot, should ever be 
taken on a full stomach. Our doctor says nothing is 
more dangerous, and advises every one wanting to 
bathe to wait at least until three hours after his last 
meal. He, however, at the same time recommends 
every early morning bather, after the long fast of the 
night, to eat a bit of stale baker’s bread half an hour or 
80 before plunging into the cold water. 

Josrryuine.—The Greek dress is pretty for a boy 
four years old—skirt of striped blue and white cash- 
mere, pleated all round so as to alternate one blue 
pleat with one white one; or the whole skirt of white 
cashmere, with the pleats edged with blue silk braid; 
jacket of white cashmere, braided and edged with 
blue, short behind, and fastened at the throat with a 
single button; blue silk sash tied at the side over the 
jacket; and white felt hat, with low crown and nar- 
row brim. 

Aveusta.—You should not accept the book or any 
other present from Mr. ——, under the circumstances. 
Upon reflection you must agree with us, 

Saran L., Jowa.—Bouquet is spelled as we write it, 
and pronounced bookay; and there is no such word 
as boquet sounded bokay. 

Mars. M., San Francisco.—Ladies who are comme il 
faut do not any longer promenade Broadway with 
read trains. These they keep for the carriage and in- 

joors. 

Srzaneer.—There is a law in England prohibiting 
marriage with a deceased husband's brother or wife's 
sister, but there is none such in this coantry. 

Eriqurrre.—No precedence should be given to the 
wife of a member of Congress, or to any woman, on 
the score merely of the official rank of her husband. 
In this country the age and relative degree of strange- 
ness of the guest should govern the position given to 
the lady at the dinner-table, etc. 

Evetnrz.—There are various dyes to give the hair 
the light color now in vogue. The only one our doc- 
tor cares to divulge is this, which is harmless: 

Common white wine..............+ 1 pint. 
Turkey rhubarb...............6- +. 40unces, 
Boil down to one half and filter. 

The hair must be well moistened with this, and then 
allowed to dry. 

Trmprranor.—The coldest iced water can be drunk 
in the hottest weather without the least danger, if 
swallowed slowly by single mouthfuls. 

Buzzarp Roost.—As we have repeatedly stated, we 
furnish no patterns outside those contained in the Sup- 
plement. We have already published several shirt 
patterns. 





In the window of WHEELER & Witson, No. 625 
Broadway, may be seen their Paris Gold Medal; 
an illustration of the Exposition at Paris; their 
No. 1 and No. 300,000 Sewing Machine (the for- 
mer having been in constant use fifteen years) ; 
their new Button-hole Attachment, for families 
and manufacturers, making one thousand button- 
holes a day; their new and noiseless machine, 
and a miniature working model, fac simile of 
WueeELer & Witson’s Machine, complete in 
every part, with case of elaborately carved tor- 
toise-shell, which was one of the mechanical 
gems at the Paris Exposiiion.—[M/ail. | 





Burnett’s Cocoatns is one of the most ex- 
cellent and beautifying hair preparations to be 
found in this or any other country.— Charleston 
Mercury. 

a en) 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFEOTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 

This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseaxes of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. 

For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


rtance. 
P\yor GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 
PHALON'S “PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILEF, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 28 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 
PHALON’S NEW PERFUME 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
No lady's toilet is eomplete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 
PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fanoy Goods Dealers. 


OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and 
Tan on the Face, use Perry's ‘‘ Motu anv FRro- 








«ie Lotion." Sold every where. Depot, 49 Bond St. 


B OOSEY’S 
‘SIC. 
FIFTY CEN!'S EACH BOOK. 
NEW AND POPULAR DANCE MUSIC 
FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
Selection of new Waltzes, &c., by Johann Strauss 50, 


100 Reels, Country Dances, &. . . . . . . . SUE. 
24 Schottisches, Kedowas, and Varsovianas. . . 50c, 
12 oe By best dance writers... . . 50c. 
50 Polkas and Galops, by eminent authors . 50c, 
50 Waltzes, by popular com | 50c. 


BOOS , @ complete library 
of modern music. Sixty bocks, 50 cents each ; clearly 
en ery on good paper, from new type, large 4to size. 
ailed on receipt of price. Catalogues of BOOSEY'S 
CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS on applicaticn, 
BOUSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, New York. 


T THE EXPLOSION 
In the Bowery, 
On the eveuiug of the 18th, 
Those feaiful scenes, 
The mangled budies, 
The scalded, quivering victims, 
Pleading for help, relief— 
Some begging to die, 
To excape the dreadful agony— 
Brouzht to my mind forcibly 
My own condition 
A few months ago. 
I was at work in a brewery, 
A tub of boiling liquid 
Above my head; 
I was in the act of removing it 
When it pertals upset, 
And the large sleeve 
About my right arm 
Was tilled with the hot juice. 
I called for help; 
It took a full minute 
fore assistance came. 
I had to hold the tub, 
or have my whole body scalded if I relaxed my grasp, 
But that minute seemed an hour. Isupposed my a:m 
was ruined for life. The fearful agony I suffered no 
mortal tongue can describe. 

My physician who was called in ordered a pint bottle 
of WOLCOTT'S PAIN PAINT. My whole arm, al- 
though couked, was supped and kept comatenty wet 
with Paint for two hours. I was ielieved of all my 
pain in less than 20 minutes. The ciiculation contin- 
ued perfect. Nutevena blister. Itseemed a miracle. 
The evaporating quality of the Pain Paint kept the 
whole limb perfectiy cool, and the very next day I :e- 
sumed my business as usual. The only difficulty ex- 
perienced after the first day was in my wrist, whee a 
— of skin slipped off in removing my cluthing. 

nowing that the late disaster on the Bowery has pro- 
duced at least a score of mangled cr scalded limbs and 
bodies, I would most earnestly recommend Wo!cott's 
Pain Paint as the most cvoling, most efticieut remedy 
thatcan be ured. I know it will give relief at the very 
first application; and continuing its ue freely, by 
keeping the wounds constantly wet, heal and cure 
those who would otherwise die or be cripples fur life. 

ONE WHO KNOWS THE VALUE OF Pain Paint. 
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the meuns vf ue wen .y- ue 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the pment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting —- of allsorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 

in the World.” 


PAnrzes New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the. Number for January was commenced ‘The 
} Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinan Muiock 
BAIK, 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reeding for 
all.—Zion's Herald, x 














“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone," a Novel, by Winkie Cots. 


_ The model newspaper of our eountry.—W. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 
The articles upon public questions which appear in 


Harrer’s WEekLy form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction, 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


hiichsA “The Ho 
4 LupLow. 


hold Angel," 





In it is now beg Pp 
a Novel, by Firz Hue 


The Bazakz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. - 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Maeazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's Werk ty, One Year........ 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 400 


Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinE, WEEKLY, OF 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Supscrrners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

ta@r- Harrer’s Pertonicats will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

A complete Set of Harrer’s MaGazinz, now com- 

rising thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2.25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer's WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 oa. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. : 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazak, and 24 cents ADDI. 
tional for the Magazine, to prepay United States post. 
age. 


Terms For Apvertisinc Iv Harper’s PERropicats. 
mare Macazine.— Whole Page, $250: Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, oe oo gan or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. P 
“i -- "sg Weekly.‘Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontaide Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 


Prrtoptcat. Draxens supplied with Harrer’s WEEK- 





iy and Harpgr’s Bazar at Seven Dollars per hundred 
each. 




















Jury 11, 1868.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE GREAT 
Aeeecas TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ootona (black), 70c., 80c., 90c. ; best, $1 per Ib. 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., S0c., 90c. ; best, $1 
r tb. 
Picuee Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per tb. 
gaan (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 
r tb. 
«Eger Saree (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, 
r tb. 
Cndeniaaw JaPAn, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per th. 
GunpowDEr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents 
best, 40 cents per pound. 


Hotels, saloons, ‘boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, ean economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breakrast AND Dinner COFFEE, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roasrep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. . 

GREEN (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 83c. ; best, 35¢c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send 
no cumplimentary packages for Clubs of less than 
Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
—— from the custom-house stores to our ware- 

ouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 


N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (hesides the express charges) by 
sending directly to the 


“GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


BEWARE of ali concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy our 
name, either wholly or in part, as they are 


Boavs or Imrrations. 


We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


m= Letters and Orders as below (no more, ro 
$8) : 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 





IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
cA STEVENS & CO, 
SEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





ARTLETY Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broudway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 
MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 
chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


™ AMER SCHOOL INST.,” rounpep 1855, 
Is a reliable Educational Bureau, 
To aid all who seek well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange school properties. 
Thirteen years’ trial has proved the Amer. Scnoot 
Iver. a useful and efficient auxiliary in securing 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER for the RIGHT PLACE.” 


Those who want Teachers should have the “ Teach- 
ers’ Bulletin,” published in the Amer. Epvoational 

ONTHLY. 

Those who want positions should have the “ Appli- 
cation Form.” 

Circulars explaining plan, and giving Testimony 
from first-class educational and business men, sent 
when asked for. 

J.W, SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary. 
14 Bonn Srt., New York. 


Branch Offices in San Francisco, Chicago, and Boston. 


E VERY LADY can do her own Stamping by 

4 using the French Dry Stamping Patterns. In- 

struction and Package complete on receipt of $1 00. 

Aeents Wantev. A.W. PRAUENTHAT. & CO., 
16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


EW Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 

j ARREN WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 

Established 1850. 

Warenovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manuractrory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street, 

uyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this cy consisting of 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 
ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Particular attention given to the furnishing of 

Cavrouzs, Country Restpences, Horets, &c. 




















A BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 

ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 

CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 
13 CLOCKS, 

WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is cailed to their stock of Solid 

Silver and Plated Ware. 


ELLING’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS. 
Pleasant to the taste. Relieve and cure Indi- 
gestion, Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stom- 
ach. ace Box; sent poems paid, on receipt of 
60c. Sold by druggists. 8a. iG, 571 B’dway. 
BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upuam's 
Emait Buianec pe Paris instantly renders the 
skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent b: —— for $2 50, 
by 8. C. UPHAM, 26 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


GPBeat SALE 
or 


DRY GOODS, CARPETINGS, 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 
SILVER PLATED WARE OF ALL KINDS, 
ALBUMS, . 
And a variety of valuable and useful articles tor sale at 
ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 

A Check, describing an article selected from our 
Stock for sale at One Dollar, will be sent on the re- 
ceipt of Turee Cents to pay tage. ‘ 
ai 'o Charge for Schedules or Checks made at this estab- 
hme: 

Send for Circulars, as this is the most liberal sale of 
the kind in the country. Address 

FARNHAM & CO., 
No, 24 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
are the result of daily using 
DR. LYON’S TOOTH TABLETS. 
Ga?" ~ RECOMMENDED BY THE FIRST DENTISTS. 2% 
Sold by Druggists. Depot, No. 11 Dey St., New York. 


i iso 

















B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 


Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 


FACTORY, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
and 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 


NEW SPRING GOODS 
UNION ADAMS, 

No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 





NEW TABLE KNIFE. 


Something that will not Break. A Handle that will 
not Crack. Is not Offensive to the Smell, like Rubber. 
Is Beautiful in Design and Finish. Is the Best possi- 
ble Article for Famttirs, Horers, RestavRaNnrs, and 
Sreampoats. This knife is forged from one bar of 
steel, handle and blade; is heavily plated with silver, 
and is the 
Cueapgest Stiver-Piatep Knire Orrerep ror Saiz. 

Made by J. RUSSELL & CO., Green River Works, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Sold wholesale and retail by 

DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
Iwporters oF Cua, Giass, ETC., 

479 Breadway (four doors below Broome Street). 
P.S.—We wili send by express, to any address, one 

dozen Table, $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 


ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMrURTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB 





TOMES, MELVAIN & CO. 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


TAMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. 


‘THE BANKRUPT LAW or tur UNITED STATES. 
1867. With Notes and a Collection of American and 
English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. “A d to the Use of 
the Lawyer and Merchant. ~By in James, of the 
New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the recent 
English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. With copious 
Indexes, and an Appendix containing the General 
Orders and Forms promulgated by the United 
States Supreme Court. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 
$4 00; Sheep, $5 00. 

Pountisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Sent by mail, on receipt of the price. 


pe GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 


action. 
From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potanp’s Wuite Pine Compounp.—After having 
given ita — trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Vatuasie Meptiotne. — Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 














FOR LADIES. by peor 
. PRINTING INK. to our citizens. 
ALMER & CO. 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS 
No. 397 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that the 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wit 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


ANITELLE, FOR THE COMPLEXION, 
possesses wonderful healing and smoothing preper- 

ties, and actually renders the skin fair and beautiful. 
This is no fiction, as one trial will prove. Remember 
that it is not only a beautifier, but it will restore and 
heal any complexion that has been ruined by the use of 
injurious preparations, For sale every where. Price 
only 75c. A.MAURY & CO., Proprietor, 171 Duane St. 


O THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally Lanor THROWN Away to 
sew with weak thread. here are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is unquestionably ranked 

CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 

Established in 1820, Labelled : 
JOHN CLARK, Jz, & CO’S 
Mire Enp, Giascow, 
BEST SLX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 
The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 
is on every Spool. 

SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


POTTER & STYMUS, 
UPHOLSTERERS 











FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OY’S AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


A fine assortment of 
DRESS AND SCHOOL SUITS, 
in 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 
DEVLIN & CO., 


Broapway, cor. GRanv St., Vw 
Broapway, cor. WARREN $r., s NEW YORK. 


HE. NEW RUFFLING, PUFFING, AND 
GATHERING ATTACHMENT TO SEWING 
MACHINES will be sent to any address upon receipt 
of $150. The kind of machine must be stated. Agents 
wanted. Address PHILADELPHIA RUFFLER CoO., 
114 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


y STEWART & CO. 
have largely replenished 
ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 
with the 
LATEST FOREIGN NOVELTIES, 
as well as 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF GOODS 
Purouwasep aT THE Recent Avotion SA.es, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Broapway Anp Tentu STREET. 

















to its value from persons well known 
We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Jndependent. 


The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


IVE IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 
New Song, for Piano, by Samvet Lover... .30c. 
The Eye that Brightens when I Come...,........ 30c. 
Pulling Hard Against the Stream ........ ee 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes—Goprrey 
Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes by Strauss... . 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 
Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 28th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 











NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T. Bas- 
BiTt’s Lion Corree.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed “hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the ‘United States” Government. All the ‘‘ Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure “‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onze Dotiar 
Grernnack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 





GozODONT 


BEAUTIFIES 
AND 
PRESERVES THE TEETH. 
Sold all around the World. 





RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


OVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By 
Wit11am Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








An interesting plot, honest, earnest thought, and 
graceful language.—London Review, 

The composition of a cultivated mind ; it is full of 
thought, of careful writing, of pithy, of pungent, of 

igrammatical remarks, and it is eloquent in sugges- 
tiveness.—London Leader, 

The tale is simple enough, but well told, and in that 
lies its chief charm.—A theneeum. 

is novel is one of great power....It is certainly 
the production ofan imagination—we may almost say 
of a genius—which we should conceive fully capable 
of works of art that might live.—Spectator. 
Puetisnep py HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, = receipt of the price. 
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LABPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 
x 


MACE’S SERVANTS OF THE STOMACH. The 
Servants of the Stomach. By Jean Maos. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. n 


MACE'S HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD. 
The History of a Mouthful of Bread, and its Effect 
on the Organization of Men and Animals. By Jean 
Macé&. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Til. 


HELPS'S SPANISH CONQUEST. The Spanish 
Conquest in America, and its Relation to the His- 


tory of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. 
By Arrnuur Hetps, ee in Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


TV. 


BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Enrope in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.I. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Vv. 


LOOMIS’S METEOROLOGY. A Treatise on Meteor- 
. With a Collection of Meteorological Tables. 
By Exias Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 
of = ourse of Mathematics.” 8vo, Sheep extra, 


VI 


KRUMMACHER'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Frepertck Wiitt1am Kroummacuer, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite," &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. wu 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry ag oh eres Ph.D. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VIIr. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freach, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pembroke Ferrinet, Author of 
“Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concive and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4fo, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


Ix. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loturop Mor.ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Re ublic.” Com- 
ry Four Volumes. With Portraits. Svo, Cloth, 

14 00. 


x 


BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Cengress of the United States. 
By Witu1aM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of “ The Body 
Politic,” &e. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ‘a 


SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvrt Suturs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XII. 

BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Atperr Barnzs, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XII. 

DR.SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wiitiam Sauitu, 
LL.D. Mlustrated by Engravings on Wood. i6mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 





ss NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Brav- 
von, Author of ‘‘ Charlotte’s Inheritance,” ‘‘ Aurora 
Floyd,” ‘“ Eleaner's Victory,” ‘John Marchmont’s 
Lm &c., &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 

cents. 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By Wii 

Buiaox. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A LOST NAME. By J.S. Le Fant, Author of ‘ All 
in the Dark,” “‘Guy Deverell,” ‘Uncle Silas,” “‘ Ten- 
ants of Malory,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “‘Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and 
Gown,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F.W. Rosinson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “Mattic: «a Stray,” ‘Carry’s 
Confession,” ‘‘No Man’s Friend,” &c., &¢. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave's,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A Novel. 
By a Barrister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Otrrmant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” ‘“‘Madonna Mary,” ‘“‘The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Exoarr. 
8vo, Paper, 5v cents. 





Harrer & Broturrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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YO" 


1.—JONES GETS 
FACETIZ. 


Manx Twat says that when women frame the 
laws, the first they do will be to enact: 
1. cn all men should be at home by ten P.m., with- 
ont > 

%. That married men should bestow considerable at- 
tention on their own wives. > 

8. That it should be a hanging offense to sell whis- 

in saloons, and that fine and disfranchisement 

ould follow drinking it in such places. 

4. That the smoking of cigars to excess shonld be 
forbidden, and the smoking of pipes utterly abol- 


ished. 

5. That the wife should have a little of her own 
property when she married a man who hadn't any. 

= ook tyranny as this,” says Mark, ‘‘ we could never 
stand. Oar free souls could never endnre such degrad- 
thralldom. Women, go your wi Seek not to be- 
guile us of our imperial privileges. Content yourselves 
with your little feminine ae ony ot babies, your be- 
nevolent societies, and your knitting—and let your 
natural bosses do the voting. Stand back—you will 
be wanting to go to war next. We will let you teach 
schoo] as much as you want to, and we wi pay you 
half wages for it, too; but beware! we-don't want 
you to crowd us too much.” 





A Yankee riding on a railroad was disposed to 
astonish the other passengers with tough stories. At 


last he mentioned that one of his neighbors owned an 
immense dairy, and made a million pounds of butter 
and a million pounds of cheese year! The Yankee 


9 e 
perceiving that bis veracity was in danger of being 
questioned, appealed to his friend: 

“True, isn't it, Mr. ——? I speak of Deacon 
Brown.” 

“ Y-e-s," replied the friend, ‘that is, I know Dea- 
con Brown, though I don't know as ever I heard pre- 
cisely how many pounds of butter and cheese he 
makes a yoar; but I know he has twelve saw-mills 
that all go ty buttermilk.” 


e—_——————_—__ 
Farsu Peans—Newly-married couples. 
debate cid 
A Movement wv Rear Estate—An Earthquake. 





BEB it ALR LI 
A Tons toat Every One 18 Srrxinc—Fortune. 
SE ET Re ER 


A gentleman was praising the beautiful hair of a 
lady, when one of those precocious little misses who 
always have a word to say remarked, ‘‘I guess my 
hair would look as well if I took as much care of it. 
Mamma never sleeps in her hair.” 
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MONOGRAM DINNER-PARTY. 
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2—HE ACCEPTS. 


A gentleman who greatly disliked the custom of 
faders fees to servants, provided himself with some 
farthings, and on leaving the next party he attended, 
resented one to the footman as he stood at the door. 
‘I beg your pardon, Sir,” said Johnny, “but you 
have made a mistake.” ‘Oh no,” said the gentle- 
man, “I never give less !” 
pit RE SE a 
‘**Do you like Owen Meredith ?” asked the poet of 
his rural friend. ‘I don’t like owin’ Meredith, or any 
other man,” was the reply. 


**Can you tell me how old the devil is?” asked an 
irreverent fellow of a clergyman. ‘‘My friend, you 
must keep your own family record,” was the reply. 

OO 


Saneurnary Revo.ution—Circulation of the blood. 





SEER 
MAXIMS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Don't scream unless you are frightened. 
A narrowness of waist shows a narrowness of mind. 
It is a fine silk that knows no turnin 
The true test of a man’s temper is to 
age minutes for his dinner. 
ever faint when you are alone. Always select some 
‘ood opportunity—or young man. The more persons 
ere are about you the more successful will be your 
fit. A woman should not only faint well but be above 
suspicion. 
Dreams are the novels that we read when we are 
fast asleep. 
ae are the electric telegraph of the heart, that will 
send a message any distance in a language only known 
to the two souls who correspond. 
cased aes cea 
In Wisconsin, an Indian woman died recen 
e of 123. She left a son who is 97 years ol 
he above “reminds us of a little story” lately nar- 
rated in our hearing of a gentleman who, in the course 
of his travels in the West, one day emerged from a 
neck of timber, and suddenly descried a country tav- 
ern, upon the porch of which sat one of the oldest 
white-haired men he had ever seen, and crying like a 
child. In answer to an inquiry as to the cause of his 
trouble he sobbed out that “ his father had just licked 
him.” Upon entering the bar-room the traveler dis- 
covered another and much older man behind the bar, 
whom he addressed: ‘‘ You seem to have some trou- 


Leep him wait- 


tly at the 
d. 
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4-—THE DINNER. 


